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A NEW RACE OF EDUCATED PEOPLE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

In one of the New England states I know a lad, 
now about twelve or thirteen years of age, whose 
condition is a most remarkable demonstration of 
the natural law, that, in every case, the child is a 
very faithful copy of his parents. 

The boy is a natural drunkard. From his birth- 
day till the present moment, he has given all the 
outward indications of being deeply drunk; and 
yet, so far as I know, or think it probable, he has 
never swallowed a drop of ardent spirits in his life. 
Though in good sound health, he has never been 
able to walk without staggering. His head is 
always upon his breast; and his speech is of that 
peculiar character which marks a person in a very 
low stage of intoxication. If, nevertheless, in the 
midst of his mutterings and reelings, something is 
said to him, in a way to pass through the thick 
atmosphere of his intellectual being, and pene- 
trate his mind, he at once rouses, like a common 
tippler, and gives proof enough that he is not 
wanting in native talents, however his mental fac- 
ulties are enshrouded. His disposition, also, seems 
to be extremely amiable. He is kind to every one 
around him; and, I may add, he is not only pitied 
for his misfortune, but, in spite of his lamentable 
condition, regarded with uncommon interest. He 
is looked upon as a star of no mean magnitude, 
obscured and almost blotted out by the mist in 
which he is doomed to dwell, till he shall pass from 
the present state of existence to another. 

Now, as I understand the law of hereditary de- 
scent, there is nothing unnatural in this boy’s case. 
Every individual ever born is governed by the 
same principle, which caused him to be what he 
is. Prior to marriage, his father had been a secret 
but confirmed inebriate; and when the fact became 
known to the gentle and sweet-spirited being, who, 
but a few months before, had become his wife, the 
revelation was made suddenly, and in a way the 
most impressive and appalling. One night, when 
he was supposed to be the most unimpeachable of 
husbands, he staggered home, broke through the 


door of his sleeping apartment, and fell down on 
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the floor in a state of wretched inebriation. For 
weeks he wallowed in misery. During the next 
six or seven months, seeing his domestic reputa- 
tion had been forfeited, he kept up almost a continu- 
ous scene of intoxication. When, at the end of this 
period, it was told him that he was “the husband 
of a mother,” he reeled and staggered on without 
much abatement. Months passed away; but there 
occurred no marked change in the habits of the 
poor inebriate. It was at once discovered, how- 
ever, that there was something singular in the ap- 
pearance of the child. When it was three months 
old, there began to be strange speculations respect- 
ing it among the people. At the age of six months, 
these speculations had settled down into a very 
general opinion, but not a word was said to the 
disconsolate woman, who had also begun to have 
her own forebodings. At last, as she was one even- 
ing looking upon her child, and wondering what 
eould be the reason of its strange conduct, the ter- 
rible idea flashed upon her soul—‘ My child is a 
natural drunkard!” She shrieked aloud; and her 
husband, who happened to be within hearing, came 
to her. She fell upon his neck, and exclaimed, 
‘‘ Dear husband, our little George is borna”— She 
could proceed no further, but swooned away in her 
husband’s arms, 

From that hour the father of the boy never tasted 
of a drop of spirits. The sight of his eyes, and the 
heavings of his heart, entirely cured him of his 
habit. He seldom looks upon his unfortunate little 
George without shedding a tear over that sin, by 
which he entailed upon him a life of obscurity and 
of wretchedness. He has lived, I rejoice to add, so 
as to redeem his character; and he is now the father 
of five children, all of whom are bright, and beau 
tiful, and lovely, excepting only the one whose des- 
tiny was thus blasted. 

This principle of inheriting traits and character- 
istics, however, is susceptible of an indefinite num- 
ber of illustrations. It has become a proverb, and 
it is sustained by all history and observation, that 
the offspring of libidinous connections are uni- 
formly marked by a strong tendency to improper 
passions, while the subsequent sons and daughters 
of the same parentage, where thorough repentance 
has taken place, are in general virtuous. 
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Whether natural or acquired, every variety of 
characteristics can be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. When the swarthy inhabitants 
of the tropics move northward, and thereby take 
on a lighter color, all their children follow them in 
complexion, even if some of them are born and 
bred, as has sometimes happened, in the same cli- 
mate from which the emigration had taken place 
The offspring of the Bedouin Arabs, who changed 
color in passing from Asia into Africa, universally 
receive and retain the new complexion, though 
many of them return to those parts of Arabia from 
which their forefathers moved. It is clear, alsé, 
that, in early life, a man is apt to be more robust 
in body, but in after years, from the influence of 
the world upon him, more thoughtful and intel- 
lectual. Is it not equally clear, that the eldest chil- 
dren of a family are generally marked by strength 
and activity of limb, while the subsequent ones are 
as characteristically remarkable for their strength 
and activity of mind? The greatest geniuses, 
scholars, refermers, philosophers, and personages 
of all times, as a class, have been younger sons. 

This introductory topic, however, fundamental 
as it is to a proper understanding of the philosophy 
of education, is a topic to be thought of, rather 
than to be written out. From the deepest consid- 
eration that I have been able to give it, and that 
for a number oF years, I have been led to regard the 
position as conclusively established, that acquired, 
as well as natural, characteristics are transmissible 
from one generation to another. Nor does this 
principle apply barely to physical characteristics, 
but to all the acquired traits of the mind and of 
the heart. The son of a really religious man is 
more likely himself to become religious, than the 
same son would have been had his father remained 
in an unconverted state; and, for the same reason, 
it is easier to educate the child of a well-educated 
person than it is the child of one not disciplined 
at all. 

There are things said, I know, which, if true, 
would entirely upset these conclusions. It is often 
remarked, that the places of distinguished men are 
very seldom filled, in point of ability, by their 
immediate descendants. This, I admit, is very fre- 
quently the case; but we are not always careful to 
remember, that the child of a great man may lose 
as much by one side of his parentage as he gains 
by the other side. Should the facts, in every in- 
stance, be narrowly looked into, it would be found, 
I believe, that this would explain the great ma- 
jority of exceptions to the law heretofore laid 
down. Nor are the exceptions as numerous as 
many, who have not particularly investigated the 
subject, have imagined. History furnishes us with 
innumerable instances of families, which, from gen- 
eration to generation, have maintained their re- 
spective characteristics unmodified and unbroken. 
In the annals of ancient Rome, as every. classic 
student knows, as in those of modern Italy, and 
of every monarchical country of modern times, the 





great families are frequently marked off, by the phi- 
losophica! historian, according to the traits of char- 
acter by which they were distinguished. Every 
Brutus known in history was remarkable for the 
boldness of his patriotism. The Gracchi were aris- 
tocrats. The Fabii were warriors. The Medici, 
in modern Italy, were all princely merchants, and 
the patrons of polite learning. In France, the royal 
line of Bourbons, the longest of recent history, with- 
out exception, has been the standing illustration of 
that passion called the love of glory. In England, all 
the Pitts were statesmen, and statesmen of the same 
kind and order of abilities. In this country, inter- 
marriages between obscure and celebrated families 
have been too common to present any very distinct 
examples of this principle; but we have, even here, 
and on the broadest scale, what may serve as a gen- 
eral illustration. The southern portion of the re- 
public, which was settled from the more courtly 
classes of Anglo-Saxon society, is still remarkable 
for the high-toned, chivalric, knightly character of 
its population. The northern part of it, on the 
other hand, which opened its bosom to the Pilgrims, 
is yet known for the home-bred, straightforward, 
uncompromising adhesion to what the inhabitants 
regard their principles. 

The law of hereditary descent, as here presented, 
meets with another objection, which applies to the 
moral and religious aspects of thesubject. It is very 
often said that the children of Church members are 
no better than other children; and it has even be- 
come a proverb, that “the priest’s boys are the worst 
of the whole parish.” Both of these statements, 
however, have been carefully examined; and neither 
of them is found to be sustained by the facts of 
history and of observation. The truth is, we ex- 
pect more of the children of religious people than 
of other children; and we generally expect and de- 
mand too much. When the child of a minister 
happens to go astray, the contrast between him 
and his parent is so great that it strikes every per- 
son with uncommon force; and the case is trym- 
peted to the ends of the earth, while a thousand 
examples of propriety are passed over as matters of 
course, and without remark. It has been proved, 
by thorough examination, in this country and in 
Great Britain, that the children of religious people 
are better than other children. It has been proved, 
that, of all the Church members in the United 
States, at a given time, three-fifths were known to 
be the offspring of a pious parent; and that, of the 
living clergymen of all the American Churches, 
one-fifth are the sons of clergymen, and four-fifths 
the sons of parents, one of whom, at least, had 
made a profession of religion. Much of this general 
result, certainly, must be ascribed to the influence 
of domestic education; but when we look upon 
some of the more remarkable religious families of 
this country, we shall see that a great part of it is 
left to be accounted for on the principle of inherit- 
ance. It would be difficult to determine why 
the Edwardses in our country are generally and 
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emphatically metaphysicians, the Dwights theo- 
logians, and the Beechers pulpit orators of the 
rougher and yet stronger stamp, and why the 
members of the three families are not only uni- 
formly pious, but marked by their respective styles 
of piety, without admitting that each family has 
inherited, and yet inherits, those qualities, which, 
in the founder, were more acquired than natural. 
If, now, the acquired traits of individuals can be 
handed down, physical, intellectual, and religious, 
it is easy to see what a revolution is capable of 
being brought about, in the condition of mankind, 
by a right use of what is really education. A 
thorough education, let it be remembered, covers 
the whole man. It does every thing for the body, 
for the intellect, for the soul, that discipline can do. 
By including the work of religion in its compass, 
as the true system of education assuredly does, it 
is capable of recovering our lapsed spiritual nature, 
expanding to the utmost every mental faculty, as 
well as giving a complete development to every 
part of the body, and thus producing a full, round, 
finished, harmonious man. If one such man can 
be produced, it settles the question for as many 
more, as will use the means, or as may have the 
means used on them. The woman, too, who is just 
as susceptible to the work of education as is the 
man, can be as perfectly developed by the same 
course of discipline; and in this way, by observ- 
ing the law of revelation against unequal mat- 
rimonial connections, a new race of beings might 
spring to light, which, from age to age, might 
be all the time growing more and more perfect. 
Each successive generation, starting from a higher 
and still higher point, would be also more and 
more susceptible to the direct influences of educa- 
tion, which, instead of relaxing its energies, should 
grow with the growing perfection of the new race. 
Thus, as it seems to me, the work of human resto- 
ration, physical, mental, moral, might begin and be 
carried on, till the new race should become the 
only race, and so bring the whole world up to 
something like the position from which it fell. 
This would be a millennium indeed. Every man 
would be vigorous and robust in body, active and 
powerful in mind, moraLand devotional in spirit. 
Wars would cease. The harmony of nations and 
of peoples would be established. The things of 
this world would be made subservient to the things 
of the world to come. The body would be cared 
for as an important part of our threefold being; 
but it would not absorb, as it now nearly does, all 
the attention of mankind. Men would be engaged, 
after making a moderate but sufficient provision for 
the body, in the higher and holier pursuits of 
science, philosophy, and religion. Every individ- 
ual would know what, as the world now is, seers 
and prophets only feel: 
‘The joys of sense to mental joys are mean; 

Sense on the present only feeds; the soul 

On past and future forages for joy; 

Tis hers, by retrospect, through time to range, 

And forward, time’s great sequel to survey.” 









Such, reader, is the new race that might be 
brought upon this fallen world of ours, by a 
thorough and universal education, if the educated 
would form a community of their own, and press 
forward in the work of human restoration, with the 
books of nature and of revelation in their hands, 
till their work was done. Somebody, or some 
institution, must make the beginning, and give us 
our first MAN. 


WOMAN AND THE BIBLE, 





BY ALFRED HOLBROOK, 

Waar has not the Bible done for woman? As 
we look over the world, we see that in proportion 
as the claims of the Bible are met woman is esteemed 
and elevated, and in proportion as its behests are 
disregarded her position is debased and pitiable. 
Why is it that in Turkey and in Persia woman is a 
mere article of merchandise or of luxury? Why, in 
other countries, still more remote from the enlight- 
ening influence of holy writ, is it that woman is 
considered as only fit to perform the most menial 
acts of drudgery, and is treated as the veriest of 
slaves? 

Again: why do we find her, where true religion 
prevails, respected, loved, and exerting a silent yet 
all-pervading influence on all the elements of so- 
ciety, elevating, purifying, and harmonizing their 
action? Oan we possibly attribute the difference 
to any other cause than the religion of the Bible? 
Can the individual be found so void of candor and 
discrimination as to assign any other cause? 

Should not woman, first of all, then, adopt the 
Bible as Ker rule of life, cherish its truth as the 
well-spring of her well-being, exert herself to the 
extent of her sphere and capacity to disseminate its 
principles and to promulgate its doctrines? Shall 
not woman be first in zeal and activity to inculcate 
Bible truth, by precept and example, and to bring 
all her race under its saving influence? 

I rejoice in the fact, that we do find her in the 
van of every philanthropic enterprise connected 
with and based upon the word of God. She is the 
first, in many instances, to obey the mandate, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” We find her pursuing her labors 
of love in the torrid plains of India, in the rocky 
fastnesses of Armenia, in the dark and savage wilds 
of Africa, and in the loathsome hut of our own 
aboriginals, patiently yet ardently accomplishing 
her work, with or without the co-operation and 
sympathy of the ordinarily more daring sex. What 
opposition will she not hush by her kind and sooth- 
ing tones? What lethargy will she not arouse by 
her intense solicitude? What prejudices will not 
melt and flee away under the ardor of her soul? 
When has Heaven sent angels of mercy so full of 
love and truth, so devoted and self-sacrificing, so 
irresistible in their power to bless and to save‘: 
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Nor is she idle at home. In the family circle, 
around the domestic fireside, or in the nursery, I 
see her daily preparing anxiously her ground, sow- 
ing prayerfully her seed, and watering it copiously 
with her tears. Here I have watched her, as with 
patient, unremitting toil she gives line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little. 
None but a mother can present virtue in its love- 
liest attitude—none can so mold and fashion the 
future man, so wake his soul to aspirations of lofty 
daring, so tune his vefy being in harmony with the 
life of God. 

Woman, yours is a holy mission. The Bible is 
at once your foundation-stone and your polished 
corner, your sun and shield. It should be your 
element, your constant source of internal delight, 
and of external power. It may be your glory and 
your eternal reward. It should be the dearest com- 
panion of your heart. 

Grieved, grieved am I to say, however, that I have 
seen females of intelligence, claiming no small de- 
gree of attention and respect, who could not only 
neglect the plainest precepts of the Bible, who 
could not only violate its most positive injunctions, 
but who could deny. its divine authenticity, and 
even go so far as to despise and ridicule those who 
are inclined to listen to its kindly warnings, or 
receive its gracious promises as their own. Yes, 
painfully do I admit it, I have seen women using 
the very position, exerting the very influence, which 
the Bible gave them against the Bible itself. With 
mingled feeling of pain, disgust, and pity, I turned 
away from the unaccountable sight. 

Though I would not derogate in the least from 
the claims of the Bible on the male sex, nor would 
I pretend to say that we are generally more exem- 
plary in our lives and conduct, but would freely 
admit the contrary, yet any thing in the character 
or influence of woman tending in the least to 
weaken the power of the Bible over the hearts and 
minds of men, is to me sadly indicative of most 
inconsiderate levity, distressing depravity, or piti- 
able ignorance. 





FORGIVENESS. 

Tue following beautiful passage is from the pen 
of that vigorous New England poet, John G. Whit- 
tier: “‘My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong—so 
turning gloomily from my fellow-men, one summer 
Sabbath day, I strolled among the green mounds of 
the village burial-place; where, pondering how all 
human love and hate find one sad level, and how, 
soon or late, wronged and wrong-doer, each with 
meekened face and cold hands folded over a still 
heart, pass the green threshold of our common 
grave, whither all footsteps tend—whence none 
depart. Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, swept all 
my pride away, and trembling, I forgave.” 





SONG LAND. 


—s 
BY MIss EMILY 8. BROWN. 


‘¢ The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise.” 


Sounpine through the silent dimness, 
Where I faint and weary lay, 
Spake a poet, I will lead thee 
In the land of song to-day. 


Quick my willing soul upstarted, 
Thirsting for that golden shore; 

She had walked beside its waters, 
Through its blessed fields before. 


So the gentle poet led me— 
Wild birds singing all along— 
Down a valley, green and solemn, 
To the deathless land of song. 


All day long bewildering echoes 
Held me in a thralldom sweet— 

All day long the tender fountains 
Warbled softly at my feet. 


But when gathered sadder shadows— 
There is never darkness there— 

And upon the purple meadows, 
Night-flowers shed a balmier air, 


Turned I to the solemn valley, 
Groping with uplifted hand, 
Crying softly, Who will lead me 

From this lovely vision-land? 


And my soul responded gayly, 
Captive, captive evermore! 

Never was a giddy dreamer 
Captured on a sweeter shore. 


Up and down the purple meadows, 
Lifted I my voice in vain: 

Who will guide me through the valley? 
Who will take me back again? 


Still my soul responded gayly, 
Captive, captive evermore! 

Never was a giddy dreamer 
Captured on a fairer shore. 


I am with the haunting echoes; 
I am bound in thralldom sweet; 
I am on the gloomless meadows, 
With the fountains at my feet. 


On those pleasant fields bewildered, 
Ah! I can not tell how long— 

Who will guide me, who will lead me, 
From the fatal land of song? 





My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE OF WOMAN. 


BY BARMONY. 

**Quickty. ‘Look you, I keep his house, and I wash, 
wring, bake, scour, dress meat, and drink, make the beds, and 
do all myself.’ 

“ SIMPLE. 
hand.’ ” 


*’Tis a great charge to come under one body’s 


Kino reader, it is no fancy sketch that I am going 
to give you. It isdrawn from life in all its reality; 
and in every city, village, county-town, and neigh- 
bothood, its truthfulness will be recognized. It is 
the every-day life of woman—woman in her domes- 
tic character—we intend portraying. Yes, woman, 
it is here, whén thou art true to the nature thy 
Maker hath given thee, thou excellest, and art 
honored; long-suffering, full of humble and gen- 
erous affections, sacrificing thyself to the happi- 
ness of those thou lovest, and grateful to Heaven 
that of the two penalties the severest falls upon 
thee. Thy love is, indeed, the cynosure of life; 
never wandering from the one point, never falter- 
ing, never failing. 

A young man arrives at an age when he thinks 
it time for him to get married, and settle down. 
He has a respectable education, and wants a woman 
who is his equal. He looks about him, and makes 
a choice. She is a girl well educated, reared by 
careful parents, and is, in the truest sense, a lady. 
She is intelligent, loves books, possesses a refined 
and delicate taste, and is, in all points, well fitted 
to be the mistress of a cheerful, happy home. She 
becomes his wife; is industrious, and ambitious to 
do as much as she can toward a living. May be 
they are not very well off as to the things of this 
world, and both are equally ambitious to accumu- 
late a comfortable property; and the husband soon 
becomes avaricious enough to allow the woman of 
his love to become his most devoted drudge. Her 
life is thenceforth one of the most unremitting toil. 
It is nothing but cook and bake, wash dishes, 
thrash about among pots and kettles, wash and 
iron, churn, pick up chips, draw water, and a thou- 
sand other things “too tedious to mention.” 

The result is, the husband soon owns the house 
he lives in, and something besides; takes his ease 
when he chooses, reads and improves his mind, and 
becomes important in community. But the cares 
of his faded, broken-down wife know no relaxa- 
tion. The family enlarges, and she, poor woman, 
has enough to do without finding time to increase 
her stock of knowledge, or to watch the progress of 
the minds of her children. It is, therefore, no fault 
of hers that they are growing up with character- 
istics and habits of a doubtful tendency. There 
is always the measles, the hooping-cough, worm 
fever, or summer complaint, or something of that 
sort, in the family; and Will is constantly breaking 
his head, and bruising his knees, and cutting his 
fingers; and Ned and Sue are invariably in need of 
soap and water. And when the little, noisy, mis- 





chievous, yet beloved flock are safely tucked away 
for the night in trundle-beds and cribs, how many 
stockings there are out at the heels and toes; how 
many jackets out at the elbows, and trowsers out 
at the knees! What a variety of cross-grained 
holes in frocks, and how many buttons, and hooks, 
and eyes off—all to sigh over, and be mended! 

The only wonder is, that the mother does not 
sink within this circle of everlasting drudgery, 
which deprives her of the privilege of relaxation 
for a day, and the time which she would gladly 
devote to the maternal education of her children. 
She is occupied, from morning till night, in one 
unending round of duties and cares—mistress, 
mother, and maid of all work. Her mind, though 
craving knowledge, can not seek it; for she is gen- 
erally too much fatigued by the exertions of the 
day to seek it after the noisy little group are out of 
the way, and she has done darning and patching. 
Husband comes in now, and reads from some book 
or newspaper. He wonders why she is so little 
interested, and, may be, very gently, hints at her 
deficiencies in this respect. Yes, amid all these 
cares and this drudgery, he would have her satisfied 
and happy, sit by his side like Klopstock’s Meta, 
“looking so still in his sweet face.” 

In the morning, as soon as the birds begin their 
songs, the little flock are out of bed. Then come 
the washings and dressings; the busy mother needs 
twenty hands, since as many wants are poured in 
upon her distracted ears. It’s “Mother, where’s 
my jacket?” “Mother, I can’t get the knot out of 
my shoe-string,” or “I’ve broke my shoe-string;” 
“Mother, I want a pin;” “Mother, Ned is spatter- 
ing me with soap-suds;” “Mother, mayn’t I wear 
my pink dress or my new apron?” By this time 
the baby wakes, and opens his infantile battery of 
screams. In scolding Ned—the naughty rogue, so 
full of fun and frolic—and helping the rest, and 
quieting the baby, the minutes fly. Husband comes 
in, with, 

“Goodness, wife, an’t breakfast ready yet? It’s 
ten minutes past eight. I’ve been waiting for more 
than an hour.” 

“You forget that I have all the children to see to, 
and the baby is very fretful this morning,” replies 
the wife. 

Silenced but not convinced, the husband is quite 
as apt to take the newspaper and sit down, as he 
is to take the baby from the arms of his oppressed 
and tender wife, so that she can hurry his breakfast. 
When it is ready, and they are seated at the table, 
wife must, as usual, pour out the coffee with the 
baby in her arms, too much fatigued to enjoy her 
breakfast. ‘My dear,” says husband, “seems to 
me the coffee is not quite as clear as usual, the 
steak is a little too rare or ove*done, or the hash is 
not seasoned quite right.” Not that he means to 
complain; for he knows how desirous she is to 
please him, ever to say a word intentionally to 
wound her feelings. But these slight hints to an 
overtasked woman, amid her gentle but imperious 
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demands, are often irritating to the feelings, and 
call out many a sharp, caustic reply, of which she 
repents in five minutes after. 

Thus many a woman breaks and sinks beneath 
the wear and tear of the frame and the affections. 
She rallies before the world, and “her children rise 
up and called her blessed,” and she is blessed in 
conscious attempts to discharge her duty; but cares 
eat away at her heart; the day presses on her with 
new toils; the night comes, and they are unfulfilled; 
she lies down in weariness, and rises with uncer- 
tainty; her smiles become languid and few, and her 
husband wonders at the gloominess of his home 
When he married, he thought the chosen of his 
heart his equal in intelligence, but now she is far 
his inferior. Poor soul! I wonder she ever had 
courage to even think of a book—she who must 
care for body and soul, day and night; who must 
pray for, teach, guide, and rule her own household, 
while her busy hands and feet are ever active in 
giving meat in due season, and seeing to it that 
their garments wax not old. 

Now, this is certainly wrong; and the foundation 
of all this wrong is principally in that avaricious 
spirit which makes the dollar the standard of re- 
spectability. The money expended for help in the 
house looks so large to some men, that, so long as 
their meals are cooked, their shirts, cravats, and 
collars are in order, not a button off, their stockings 
darned, etc., they don’t trouble themselves about 
the circumstances under which these things have 
been done. Their wives may do the most menial 
drudgery, toil early and late, if they do not com- 
plain too much; and become old, withered, sallow, 
nervous, brokef-down women twenty years before 
their time, and frequently give place to a second 
wife, to come into the share in the property that 
the first should have enjoyed through a quiet old 
age of rest. 

We hope to see the day when there will be a 
reform in this thing. We call upon women to 
engage in this reform—for I fear that many of you 
are deeply in the fault of avarice—and show hus- 
bands that life can be enjoyed more truly by the 
proper preservation of the health and beauty, accom- 
plishments and good spirits, of their companions; 
that if they would have intelligent, orderly chil- 
dren, neat houses, good dinners, and smiling wives, 
they must not be too willing to have them occupy 
the time that should be devoted to their own 
improvement and the training of their children 
in the most menial drudgery. It is the opinion of 
a great man, that “‘the perfection of a society con- 
sists in the division of labor;’”’ and a humble house- 
keeper agrees with him. 





Ovr misfortunes and the misfortunes of others 
are two things: the latter we can bear with great 
ease; the simple thought of the former is scarcely 
endurable. 





MACAULAY AS A REVIEWER. 


BY FRANCIS BH, NEWHALL, 

Apricot literature is a characteristic of the pres- 
ent age. Men will not take the time to read books, 
when the prominent features of an extended work 
are displayed and its leading thoughts unfolded in 
the brief limits of the essay and review. This 
method of obtaining information, now so univer- 
sally popular, has many decided disadvantages; not 
the least of which is, that, while it so flatteringly 
provides us with breadth of view, it necessarily 
leads us to look with the eyes of others, and lay up 
a store of mere second-hand thoughts, with very 
little exercise of our own powers.* But, notwith- 
standing the many evils of this system, it is unde- 
niable that the reviewers wield an immense influ- 
ence in the literary world; and foremost in this 
class of writers is Thomas Babington Macaulay, a 
gentleman whose name is quite familiar, we presume, 
to most of our readers. 

Macaulay’s reputation rests on his essays and 
reviews. His Parliamentary speeches are said to be 
but spoken essays, and his History, though abound- 
ing in the author’s characteristic excellences, shows 
too evidently the spirit of a Parliamentary debater 
and party advocate, to be always reliable footing, 
when we look for the even-handed justice of history. 
The immense popularity of his History of England is 
due almost solely to the matchless charm of his 
narration. His analyses of character are full of 
brilliancy and piercing insight; his reasonings are 
lucid and forcible; but it is the wondrous vigor of 
the narrative, hurrying the breathless reader on 
with almost the furor of a romance, that makes 
the History of Macaulay a universal favorite. We 
read as one reads a novel—for the excitement of the 
hour; and we are apt to forget just as the novel- 
reader forgets when the excitement is past. 

Macaulay’s reviews are models of article litera- 
ture. They are unrivaled in popularity. The per- 
fect transparency of his style, the clearness of his 
reasoning, the vivacity of his imagination, the 
wealth of his illustrations, render him the prince 
of British essayists. It may safely be said that he 
has never written a line dull or obscure. No sub- 
ject too trite or devoid of interest to form the theme 
of asplendid essay. He will play round and round 
it with the lightnings of his wit; he will hide its 
obscurities with the flowers of his imagination; he 
will relieve its tedium with lively anecdote and 
sportive sallies; storm upon it with the quick, 
sharp blasts of his satire; crush it to pieces with 
the ordnance of his logic. He inspires confidence 
at the onset—as soon as he enters upon it you feel 
that it is in the grasp of a master. Literature, an- 
cient and modern, stands to do his bidding; and the 
history of nations and individuals, of science and 
letters, furnishes a prodigality of illustrations and 
allusions, clear and striking, or remote and deli- 
cate, which extend to all nations and ages. Vast 
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acquirements and immense reading are every-where 
displayed; tirelessinvestigation, nice critical acumen, 
and close, searching analysis of character and prin- 
ciples appear on every hand. His predominant 
characteristics are, perhaps, vivacity and perspi- 
cuity. His style never drags; never leaves you for 
a moment in doubt as to his meaning; never sends 
you on a long chase through the previous para- 
graphs to hunt up antecedents to his pronouns, or 
pair off some “former” and “latter;” never leaves 
you in painful perplexity about the hitching of his 
connectives, nor tangles you among -inextricable 
parentheses, nor cheats you with hazy, ill-defined 
shadows when you have a right to expect clear, 
substantial ideas. In animated narrative his peri- 
ods fairly bound along as in eagerness to reach the 
crisis; yet he rarely produces in the reader any 
desire to pursue a subject beyond where he has left 
it. We seem interested more in the fine manner in 
which the story is told than in the story itself. 
The taste and skill of the setting is often far more 
admirable than the jewel. If the theme is one that 
involves the comparison of conflicting opinions, 
however perplexed and doubtful you may feel as 
you proceed, you feel bound to participate in his 
perfect satisfaction when he reaches his conclusion. 
He closes the matter up with an air of triumph, as 
if he had led you to the end. If the scales of a 
dispute seem to hang even, like the haughty old 
Gaul when weighing out the ransom of Rome, he 
fiercely throws sword and belt into the balance, 
and bids the reader mark that his scale shall pre- 
ponderate, and the reader dare not say but that 
it does! It is too often evident that he makes 
sacrifices to secure brilliancy of style; and, though 
we can but look upon the elegant and finely turned 
periods as masterpieces of rhetoric, we are not 
always willing to pay for the pleasure the high 
tribute which he demands. He has an art of 
gliding almost imperceptibly over the dull and 
barren which comes in his way; and when he ar- 
rives where there is a fairer field for his rhetoric, he 
will delay the reader long to admire the display of 
all his varied powers. He will sacrifice candor and 
propriety to give point to an epigram; and he will 
even aim a thrust at a reputation to give sharpness 
to an antithesis, or to ring out a successful perora- 
tion. Sometimes he seems to scatter about the fire- 
brands of his satire and the pyrotechny of his wit, 
totally regardless of consequences, solely for the 
sake of the splendid display. It is amusing, for 
instance, in his review of Boswell’s Johnson, to 
see how he endeavors to prove that Boswell was 
an excellent biographer because he was a great 
fool; and this paradox he runs out to a great length, 
and maintains at all hazards. Hear him: “That 
such a man should have written one of the best 
books in the world is strange enough But this is 
not all. Many persons who have conducted them- 
selves foolishly in active life, and whose conversa- 
tion has indicated no superior powers of mind, 
have written valuable books. Goldsmith was very 











justly described by one of his cotemporaries as an 
inspired idiot, and by another as a being 

‘Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.’ 
La Fontaine was in society a mere simpleton. . 
But these men attained literary eminence in spite of 
their weaknesses. Boswell attained it by reason of 
his weaknesses.” Again, speaking of Johnson, he 
says that the judgmeuts which he passed upon books 
“were regarded in his own time with superstitious 
veneration, and in our time are generally treated 
with indiscriminate contempt.” It can not be sup- 
posed that these are his deliberate opinions—it is 
plain that such sentences as these, regarding names 
sacred in literature, were penned merely for rhetor- 
ical effect. 

In reasoning he has the clearness and wonderful 
activity of the trained tactician. He comprehends 
in an instant his opponent’s weak points, and 
chooses his ground so skillfully as to turn them all 
to his advantage. He goes round his adversary’s 
position, in one of his brilliant, flowing introduc- 
tions, till he arrives at a single unguarded point, 
and then he will suddenly open a tremendous fire; 
and though we do not understand how from thence 
he is to reach the citadel, yet we soon see that the 
volleys are pouring to its very heart—parapets, 
ramparts, every thing seems to melt away before 
their rage: and when he turns in haughty triumph 
from the scene, though the citadel may stand still 
unharmed amid the storm, we see it not, so blinded 
and confused are we with the smoke and din of 
the conflict, and we turn too and join in his shouts 
of victory. 

But he has weapons for his adversaries to which 
arguments are nothing. When he has to do with 
an enemy whom he thoroughly hates, he uses logic 
only to clear the way for a tremendous storm of sar- 
casm and satire. Johnson, when in one of his para- 
doxical moods, once said, “‘ The greatest part of men 
can not judge of reasoning, and are impressed by 
character; so that if you allow your adversary a 
respectable character, they will think that, though 
you may differ from him, you may be in the 
wrong. Sir, treating your adversary with respect 
is striking soft in battle.” Whatever Mr. Macaulay 
may think of Johnson’s other opinions, it is evident 
that he does not regard this with “contempt.” <A 
critic has placed Shakspeare’s Thersites at the head 
of all who wield the weapons of railing and abuse; 
but we submit, that, if Thersites is to have the 
palm in the drama, Macaulay should have it in the 
review. If his opponent be so unlucky as to be 
guilty of prosiness and stupidity, he disdains to 
waste the weapons of argument and satire on such 
a foe, and coolly withers him beneath the blasts 
of contempt; and even this he can do with an 
air of patronage, as if the poor wretch might bless 
his stars for having gained, in his reviewer’s scorn, 
an unexpected immortality. Woe to him who is 
doomed to drink the full measure of Macaulay’s 
wrath! Arguments lay the foe at his mercy, and 
then, amid the storms of satire and the lashings 
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of invective, derisive taunts assure the victim that 
his agonies are seen and enjoyed. The indescrib- 
able gusto with which the whole thing is done 
enhances marvelously the effect. He is perfect 
master of the whole vocabulary of invective. If 
any one would get an idea of the flexibility of the 
English language for purposes of satire and sar- 
casm, if he would learn its richness in fierce invec- 
tives and contemptuous epithets, let him go and 
see them piled up upon the Frenchman Barere. 
And though he has prepared the way for the ter- 
rible storm by clear narrative and well-sustained 
reasoning, yet, when we have finished, we feel as 
we do after reading his own horribly graphic ac- 
count of the whipping of the infamous Titus 
Oates, from Newgate to Tyburn, and from Tyburn 
to Newgate, that, though the miserable wretch de- 
served the law’s extremest penalty, yet there are 
punishments which no crimes deserve, and which 
man has no right to inflict. 

Controversy is the field where he displays most 
strikingly his power; and if we could always re- 
gard his theme merely as the anvil on which to 
give forth the sparks of his wit and eloquence, we 
could then have no other feelings than those of 
unqualified admiration. But he is not satisfied 
with battling mere principles—ideas; he must have 
men of real flesh and blood before him, else he is 
shorn of half his strength. His sword would lose 
its edge if drawn upon lifeless abstractions. No; 
he must feel the strugglings of his victim, else he 
will not display half his varied powers. And 
though we rise from these masterly productions 
with the highest admiration for the talents of the 
reviewer, we are not led to love the man. We do 
not find there a sympathy with the great themes 
which most deeply interest humanity. There is 
wit, and splendor, and power, but there is not heart. 

Carlyle is often unmerciful; but, amid his Titanic 
blows, behind his cutting sarcasm and sneering 
laughter, there is a face which looks out on man- 
kind with earnest sympathy, though he may ridi- 
cule and despise its foibles and weaknesses. Carlyle 
will often deal an adversary a blow that might have 
crushed the head of a hydra, and then pass on and 
leave him to die; but Macaulay brings down the vic- 
tim from a distance, then goes up and coolly dismem- 
bers him, limb by limb, and quietly lays bare every 
nerve, with all the science of the skillful anatomist. 
The clear, pointed, antithetical style of Macaulay 
is strangely in contrast with the tangled mazes, 
mystical allusions, Germano-Anglicisms, and Anglo- 
Germanisms which are huddled together in the 
amorpheus periods of Carlyle. Macaulay is rarely 
suggestive. He leads us along a glorious path, but 
we see only the beauties to which his finger points 
us. But the words of Carlyle are often like those 
which Festus heard from the lips of the mighty 
spirit, who had traveled distant worlds, and talked 
with him of their glory—words which 

** Seize upon the mind, arrest, and search, 
And shake it—bow the tall soul as by wind, 





Rash over it like rivers over reeds—— 
leaving in the brain 
A rocking and a ringing.” 





Yet for these strong and stirring thoughts we are 
often obliged to travel. through a land of mists, 
shadows, and half thoughts; so that we often get 
weary of waiting before we can hear him speak. 
But every sentence of Macaulay is like the hammer 
upon the anvil, producing sparks of fire at every 


stroke. 
It were, however, idle to look in any author for 


every sort of excellence. The talents which can 
produce the scholarly review or the keen critique 
unfit an author for the metaphysical investigation, 
and render unnatural the sustained dignity of his- 
tory. The stately majesty of Gibbon, the swelling 
periods and measured cadences of Johnson, could 
never be made pliant and flexible enough for the 
racy essays of modern article literature. Few au- 
thors in our language, and none of the present 
time, combine such varied talents as Macaulay; 
and though his present popularity can by no means 
be permanent, though he has yet written nothing 
to entitle him to be embalmed among the immortal 
names of English literature, yet there is no author 
of the present time more worthy of careful study, 
and none who will more richly repay a repeated 
perusal. 





HOURS OF SADNESS. 


BY MRS. EH. C, GARDIWER. 
O, THERE are many hours 
Of sadness here! 
The very cloud that showers 
Its freshness on the flowers 
Looks dark and drear. 


And to our souls, when sad, 
Nature, however gay, 

However bright and glad, 

Howe’er she may be clad, 
Speaks of decay. 


The beauteous flowers, the bright 
Birds singing near, 
The sunbeam’s dancing light, 
The silver stars of night— 
All sad appear. 


Soft verdure clothes the vale, 
Adown the hill 
Glideth the rivulet 
Transparently; and yet 
Tis mournful still. 


For still the shadows fall; 
The early lost 

Fond memory doth recall, 

And weep we over all 
We've loved the most. 
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TIME-HONORED PRAGUE. 


A REMINISCENCE OF BOHEMIA, 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

Trwe-HoNoRED art thou, truly, O venerable capital 
of the Bohemian’s land! Thy temples and thy 
palaces tell the history of more than a thousand 
agitated years, and nearly every stone of their gray 
and antiquated walls can sing its lay of heroes that 
came and went, and of nations whose hopes and 
fears have alternated with victory or defeat. Under 
thy battlements armies have risen, and armies have 
been consigned to earth. The twilight of peace 
has lain on thy turrets, to be succeeded by a dawn 
of blood. Men have come and gone with their 
time, but thou, Prague, with thy towers and castles, 
dost still main a proud memorial of their deeds— 
a mighty volume that tells, in unmistakable char- 
acters, of their desires, their contests, and their 
fall—a sad experience for future centuries and future 
generations. 

Reader, have you ever traced the singular history 
of this wonderful Prague? Have you ever heard the 
strange legends of its Queen Libussa, of the Virgin 
Wlasta and her band of Amazons, of St. Iwan, 
and of St. Adalbert, the converter of the heathen? 
They sound wild and romantic in another land and 
another tongue, but they are full of beauty and 
fall of unfettered poetry. And when we leave 
these legends and seek for history, we find the two 


so wonderfully interwoven that one can scarcely 


exist without the other. The story of Ottokar, the 
mighty conqueror, whose scepter extended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, is half buried in legend and 
fiction; even the history of Huss has an air of 
romance—Huss, the mighty forerunner of Luther, 
who left Prague confiding on an sEmperor’s word, 
and who gave up the ghost amid the flames of the 
stake of Constance. And, then, there is the mighty 
battle between two armies of the faith, on the White 
Mountain, within sight of Prague, in which Bohe- 
mia fell, and the die was cast for the bloody “ Thirty 
Years’ War.” In later years the Imperial bride of 
the modern Cesar made a triumphant entry into 
Prague, after her lord had adorned her brow with 
the crown of France; and, but a few years after- 
ward, within its walls fell the die that foretold the 
contest of nations and the downfall of this Cesar. 

Before entering this eventful city, go with us toa 
neighboring hight, and look down on its variegated 
crowd of palaces, castles, and churches, as they rise 
over a sea of houses, crowned with towers, turrets, 
domes, and steeples, in truly oriental magnificence. 
The first that strikes the eye, with its imposing 
extent and grandeur, is the Hradschin—a city of 
palaces in itself, although bearing but one name, 
containing within its walls the royal castle, the 
cathedral, and other immense architectural monu- 
ments of royal munificence. This Hradschin is 
placed high on the banks of the beautiful Moldavia, 





as it gently flows through the old city, and winds 
through the highly cultivated islands that adorn 
its bed. At sunset, when the flames of purple 
light up the valley of Moldavia, and rosy rays play 
on the crosses, turrets, and Gothic windows of the 
Hradschin, the effect is that of a fairy city of an 
oriental tale; add to this the harmonious chimes of 
evening vespers from numberless towers, and the 
effect on the stranger is most impressive and lasting. 

Now wander with us through the narrow and 
dingy streets of the city, and admire the different 
styles of architecture, whose variety bears the traces 
of centuries—where the modern steps closely on 
traces of the ancient, and colossal masses of stone 
seem like giant leaves, on which are written whole 
chapters of the world’s history. And then, turning 
among its crooked streets, mingle with its dense 
crowds, and, with them, find your way to the 
mighty bridge which swings its broad arches over 
the Moldavia, and gradually leads you to the hights 
of the Hradschin. In this journey, scenes the most 
varied and unique will present themselves to the 
astonished eye, and you will exclaim, “ Prague is 
the queen of cities for the curious traveler!” 

As you cross this bridge, which dates from 1358, 
your guide will stop you to tell the story of the 
principal bronze statue which adorns its center—it 
is that of St. John of Nepomuk, the patron saint 
of bridges in Catholic lands. He was the confessor 
of the Queen of the celebrated King Wencelaus. 
One day the Queen had confided to him certain se- 
crets, which the holy rite made it his religious 
duty never to divulge; the King ordered them to 
be told to him, but the holy confessor refused to 
betray his trust. The King commanded that he 
should be thrown into the Moldavia. He was 
hurled into its waters, and sunk; but immediately 
there appeared on the surface of the waves five 
flames, that flickered as if they were his spirit 
calling for retribution on the head of his enemy. 
These flames appeared over the place where the 
body lay for three days, till it was recovered by the 
excited multitude. The bridge is still ornamented 
with a cross, on which are five stars representing 
the five flames; and, on his natal day, thousands 
still gather around the cross to offer up their prayers 
to St. John of Nepomuk. So strong a hold has 
this legend taken on the masses in Bohemia, that 
St. John of Nepomuk’s day is celebrated through- 
out the country as a holiday. 

Passing up to the old cathedral in the Hradschin, 
we find another evidence of the blind devotion of 
the people to their patron saint. Near the altar 
they, have built him a chapel and a shrine, which 
are, perhaps, the most costly in existence. Nearly 
four thousand pounds of silver are expended on 
the shrine, all the ornaments being of solid silver. 
Angels of silver, five feet in hight, bear the silver 
coffin; in this lies one of crystal, in which reposes 
the body of the saint. Four angels, quite as pre- 
cious, hover over the tomb, which is lighted by 
massive lamps of silver, whose flames never go out. 
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His tongue—that tongue which would not divulge 
the holy secret-—remains as natural now as when it 
refused to betray its Queen! It enjoys an honorable 
place in a costly case on the wall of the chapel. 
So much for St. John of Nepomuk. The influence 
that his memory must exert on his worshipers can 
be imagined by a thinking mind. 

While in the Hradschin, let us take a glance at 
its immensity and splendor. Bohemia’s kings and 
emperors made it their palace for centuries. In it 
there are nearly five hundred apartments of various 
sizes—some of them large enough for imperial 
shows, and regal audiences in front of the throne. 
It was commenced in 1353, and gradually assumed 
its present form in 1756. It once had no less than 
twenty-two towers, constructed in the Gothic style; 
of these but four have survived the fury of man 
and the elements, but these four are full of interest. 
Two of them were used as prisons for criminals of 
high position—nobles who had sinned against 
their king: for these there was seldom a trial—the 
will of their sovereign was their doom. Added to 
this was the torture-chamber, into which we could 
scarcely enter without a shudder, for many of the in- 
struments of slow and painful torture are still shown 
there. The guide tells you that this is the room 
in which was used the terrible “‘ Iron Maiden,” the 
heroine of so many fearful stories. This instru- 
ment of death was in the form of a beautiful maiden 
with extended arms; as the victim approached and 
touched it, these enticing arms pressed him to its 
bosom in the embrace of, death, his heart being 
pierced with concealed knives that sprang open in 
the embrace. 

From this spot come with us to the palace 
dungeons; for ancient palaces had their dungeons as 
they had their coronation saloons. Here are all the 

‘insignia of brutality, displayed in bars, and locks, 
and bolts, and rings set in the wall to which to 
chain the victim. A few rays of sunlight struggle 
into the upper dungeons; but step on that trap- 
door, which bears no appearance of being such, and 
in a moment you find yourself descending into a 
cold, damp well: this will take you down ninety 
feet, and leave you at the entrance of a series of dun- 
geons in which eternal darkness reigns. ‘hese were 
the abode of those who were sentenced never to see 
thesun. The mind recoils with horror at the very 
thought of such inhumanity; and ove feels as if 
escaping from the sentence itself, on again reaching 
the light of heaven. - 

On returning from the Hradschin, a most interest- 
ing relic of olden times is shown—it is the watch- 
tower at the end of the bridge. Its strength pre- 
vented all the older part of the city from falling 
into the hands of the Swedes during the Thirty 
Years’ War. The attack of the Swedes was so 
sudden and unlooked for, that they were soon pos- 
sessors of the side of the river on which they made 
the attack. Hurrying over the bridge, they were on 
the point of entering the gate through the watch- 
tower, when a Jesuit, who perceived them from the 





college window, rushed out and lowered the im- 
mense portcullis, and thus, with but three soldiers, 
defended the passage till the arrival of the citizens 
and students. For fourteen weeks did the Swedes 
bombard and besiege this gate and watch-tower; 
but it withstood their assaults, although its battered 
and defaced exterior tells the stories of the shocks 
to which it was exposed. 

It is thus that Prague captivates the stranger 
with its tales of olden time; and these monuments 
of great events seem almost to make them of yes- 
terday, and thus transform one into an actor in the 
scene. 

Not far from this watch-tower, we see the most 
remarkable university in Europe—not for what it 
is, but rather for what it has been. Its existence 
dates prior to all the other great schools of Ger- 
many, as it was built in 1348, in imitation of the 
University of Paris. It seems almost @ncredible, 
but it is said that at one time the students amounted 
to nearly forty thousand. These were from all the 
nations of Europe; and all nations had an equal 
share of influence in its government. It appears 
that in 1409 John Huss, giving way to a national 
feeling, wished to concentrate its government in 
its native students. This caused an outburst of 
indignation in the foreign students, and no less 
than twenty-five thousand of them seceded, and 
wandered over Europe, finally founding the cele- 
brated schools of Cracow, Heidelberg, and Leipsic. 
This left all in the hands of Huss; and he now 
made the new school an organ for the promulgation 
of new religious opinions. The English that were 
studying at Prague no doubt made Huss more inti- 
mately acquainted with the writings of the great 
Wickliffe, and his translation of the Bible kindled 
a flame in the breast of Huss which no time and no 
persecution could smother. It flickered and trem- 
bled as its great supporters suffered martyrdom, 
one after another; but in a century it burst forth 
with unrivaled brilliancy in Martin Luther and 
the Reformation. The dwelling of Huss is still 
pointed out; and, singularly enough, it is now in 
the Jews’ quarter of the city, and within a stone’s 
throw of the old clothes market, kept here, as every- 
where, by the wandering children of Israel. 

And this is the spot of all others to study the 
characteristics of this isolated nation. The Jews of 
Prague are exceedingly numerous, and decidedly of 
the old school. Among them are many relics of 
customs that have disappeared in other regions. 
They have been in Prague as an acknowledged 
body so long that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. One of their superstitious legends 
says, that their forefathers came to Prague immedi- 
ately after the destruction of Jerusalem, angels hav- 
ing preceded them to commence the foundation of 
one of the old synagogues, which is still standing, 
and is unquestionably one of the oldest buildings 
in Prague, but hardly so venerable from time as the 
most pious believers would make it. It is the most 
curious building in the Jewish quarter, and will 
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well repay a visit. The sight-seer is struck with 
awe as he enters this old relic, and sees before him 
the synagogue as it has appeared for ages. So dark 
and dingy is its interior that it almost approaches 
to blackness; even the light of midday seems to do 
little toward lessening this gloom. The room itself 
is small, and the ceiling is supported by three pil- 
lars of the same smoke-like color. In most of the 
Jewish ceremonies that we have had the good for- 
tune to witness, they have burned lamps or torches; 
in some of their festivals these burn days and 
nights without interruption; and thus the whole 
interior of the synagogue is covered with a dense 
coat of smoke, that seems to form part of the ma- 
‘terial of its construction; for no hand is allowed to 
touch its walls with broom or brush—the smoke 
that gathered there centuries ago is there still; the 
dust, brought in by generations that have now gone 
to dust themselves, still lies there undisturbed on 
the frames of its Gothic windows and each project- 
ing figure of its unique architecture. 

No woman is allowed to enter this hallowed 
apartment! See those narrow loop-holes that skirt 
the wall near the ceiling! Through these, by enter- 
ing another division of the building, they may hear 
the ceremonies, but can neither see nor be seen. 
Meek and lowly are the daughters. of Israel in 
Prague. This venerable old synagogue is now only 
used on the most solemn occasions, its place having 
long ago been supplied by a larger and more modern 
structure. 

A still greater curiosity, if greater there can be, 


is the old Jewish graveyard, now in the middle of 
the Jews’ quarter. The date of its origin is in- 
volved in the same mystery as that which envelops 


the old synagogue. The living have long since 
ceased to bury the dead there, as its precincts not 
only refused to receive them, but an order of Joseph 
the Second forbid the practice of interring the 
dead in densely populated cities. Since then a 
new one has sprung up outside of the wall, and 
this remains a relic—holy and untouched: it gives 
not up its space to the living, and, although dead, 
opens no more asylums to the dead. More than a 
century ago the last body was committed to its cold 
sod, and still it is respected as a memorial by the 
living. It is crowded with tombs and slabs: the 
former covering the remains of celebrated rabbins, 
and the latter those of humbler origin. Most of 
the inscriptions are so defaced by time as to be 
rendered illegible, but still show the Hebrew char- 
acters through the mold and moss of ages. The 
most curious feature of these tombs and slabs are 
the occasional symbols of the tribes to which the 
dead belonged—two hands joined in each other 
mark the posterity of Aaron, while the tribe of 
Levi is designated by a pitcher, and so of others. 
This is the surest proof of the antiquity of this 
resting-place of the dead. 

A strange and unearthly feeling seizes the in- 
truder into this silent and solemn spot. The grave- 
stones seem going to decay, as they sink into the 





ground, or bend, with the attacks of time, toward 
it; while the gnarled and knotted trees wind: and 
twist among the tombs, as if anxious to hide them 
from the eye of scrutiny. The Christian, as he 
enters this labyrinth of dilapidated tombs and 
time-worn trees, feels that he stands among the 
remains of another race; there is a melancholy tone 
in the very air that plays over its surface, which 
seems to tell the sorrows of the race that has found 
its last earthly shelter in its bosom. 

The masses among the Jews of Prague look 
singularly degraded and forlorn. The quarter in 
which they live, or rather swarm, lies low on the 
river-bank, and seems exposed to all the influences 
of ill-health and misery. The streets are excess- 
ively dirty, and their houses poor and comfortless. 
The population is so dense that the whole ten 
thousand seem crowded into a kind of hive; but 
they think no home is like theirs, and efforts to 
improve the condition of the lower classes have 
been of no avail; although it must be said, in 
justice to them, that they have been cruelly perse- 
cuted since the period when their forefathers took 
refuge in this spot. The time was when this entire 
quarter was shut off from the rest of the town by 
huge gates, which were closed by law every even- 
ing at eight o’clock; and woe betide the poor Jew 
who was caught abroad in the Christians’ quarter 
after that hour. They have always been heavily 
taxed, and many a time immense amounts have 
been levied from them for the most trivial cause. 
In the thirteenth century a cruel massacre of the 
Jews commenced in Prague, which extended finally 
through all Germany, and formed an awful chapter 
in their history. It was said that they had insulted 
the host; and this was sufficient to stir up the 
angry passions of a fanatic multitude, and lead 
them to the darkest deeds of bloodshed and perse- 
cution. Christianity blushes deeply at the history 
of the Jews in Prague; and even now the masses 
seem little inclined to make good the sins of their 
ancestors toward this fallen race. The name of 
Jew in Germany is, perhaps more than elsewhere, a 
by-word and a scoff. 

The result of this is, that they are degraded by 
the treatment they receive; and the wanderer 
through their quarter in Prague can not but look 
at them with the eye of pity. They live among a 
mass of old clothes, hats, and shoes; to say nothing 
of the endless quantity of second-handed articles of 
every description which crowd their dark cabins 
and dirty stalls. These booths cover a very large 
space of ground, and are such a curiosity that no 
diligent sight-seer leaves Prague without a visit to 
its greatest attraction—the “ Tandel-Market” of the 
Jew quarter. One scarcely enters its precincts 
before a hue and cry is raised on all sides; dozens 
of determined dealers molest you with all the trash 
that their industry has brought together; and it is 
difficult to pass through the importuning crowd 
without leaving a few stray pieces of silver, to 
pacify their thirst for gain and insure a safe exit. 
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If they can not succeed in making you buy, they 
insist upon your selling something to them; fora 
trade of some kind they must have with every 
Christian that ventures within their limits. If 
you pass through the ordeal safely, congratulate 
yourself on your good fortune, and leave a tear of 
sympathy for the poor Jews of Prague; for theirs 
is a hard lot! 

Bohemia lies so far from our shores, and so little 
is known of the country and its people, that we 
are apt to look upon it as a gipsy-land, forming 
good food for nursery rhymes. Of gipsies there are 
enough, it is true; but their wandering mode of 
life makes them as much at home in any of the 
neighboring countries as here; they every-where 
form a race separate and apart. The peasants of 
Bohemia are by no means so elevated in the scale 
of social existence as those in some other provinces 
of Austria, and among them are many boors, who 
seem hardly better than serfs. 

But Prague is truly a refined and agreeable cap- 
ital, where are to be found all the pleasures that 
art can furnish or luxury demand. Many of the 
manufactures that are peculiar to itself are carried 
to an astonishing degree of perfection; and of these 
none excel the far-famed Bohemian glass. Immense 
depots of this beautiful ware adorn the principal 
streets, and hours may be agreeably spent in exam- 
ining these triumphs of the most patient industry 
and skillful labor. : 

Nothing is more singular in the history of Prague 
than the fate of its language. The Czechs, who 
founded the city, brought their language with them, 
a dialect of the Slavonian, which is now spoken by 
the vast mass of the peasants of Bohemia. Prague, 
however, submitted to its conquerors, and for a long 
time its language was German almost exclusively, 
caused, in great measure, by the famous University 
in its midst. Of late years the contest has been 
renewed, and is at this moment raging fiercely. 
The Czech party is determined to root out the 
German and bring back its mother tongue. Clubs 
have been formed in which no other language than 
the Bohemian is allowed; and a learned society has 
been founded, whose object it is to cultivate their 
language in word and deed. In certain circles 
ladies require all gentlemen admitted to their 
drawing-rooms to use the Czech in conversation; 
and even the very signs of the shops are now 
every-where double—German and Czech. This is 
but part of a grand movement among all the frag- 
ments of the Slavonian race to ennoble their lan- 
guage, and rise in importance in comparison with 
their pumbers and resources. For this end:a con- 
vention of all the Slavonic tribes was called to- 
gether in Prague not long ago, in the intention 
of making the reunion a grand jubilee previous 
to the resuscitation of their race. It unfortunately 
proved, however, that the difference of their dia- 
alects was so great, that in their conferences they 
really could not understand each other, there be- 
ing about eleven different tongues. Prague be- 





came, for a time, a modern Babel without the 
tower, and the whole affair broke up in supreme 
confusion. 
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Amone these may be mentioned that which esteems 
erroneous principles of little danger, provided the 
heart be right in its intentions and feelings. This 
is making sincerity the sole standard of right 
and wrong, than which nothing can be more ab- 
surd. Because somebody believes, and is sincere 
in believing, that London is situated on the river 
Amazon, does that sincerity of belief alter the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and make London in South 
America? Because some one believes, in all sin- 
cerity, that the moon is the abode of the lost, does 
that sincerity prove our satellite to be in fact a 
world of fire and brimstone? Because some one 
believes that himself and all mankind, irrespective 
of character and conduct here, will at last attain to 
a place in heaven, does that settle the point that 
all will gain the fruition of eternal happiness? 

This modern, accommodating sort of liberalism, 
which prevails somewhat extensively just now, so 
far from proving any thing, by attempting to prove 
every thing, proves nothing at all. The views of 
mankind, on certain subjects, are as various and 
dissimilar as their countenances are unlike. To 
admit all their views as correct would be to destroy 
all mental and moral distinctions, and bring in uni- 
versal confusion. A man can not be right when his 
mind is subject to the influence of erroneous and 
debasing principles—when his heart enshrines these 
principles in its holiest sanctuary of feeling, and 
guards them with a sleepless vigilance. 

Take an illustration. In the early or primitive 
ages of the Church there existed characters who 
thought themselves ordained of God to go out and 
compel others to their belief. They were honest 
in their intentions. They sought the interests of 
their supposed Father’s cause. They were neither 
slow in duty nor in sacrifice. Themselves en- 
during great privation and suffering, they com- 
pelled others to undergo greater. Hence, in many 
instances, their resort to punishments, imprison- 
ments, torture, and death. None could question 
their sincerity, yet none could admit they were 
doing right. 

This is a case where men were really and system- 
atically in earnest, and yet at every step they took 
they were going as far as possible from the truth. 
Sincerity is safety! Out upon such folly! For if it 
be true, that a man can innocently believe any 
thing he pleases, then the heathen worshiper, on 
the banks of his sacred river or in the mystic 
temple of his god, is a Christian as perfect and 
blameless as he who worships the God of heaven in 
spirit and in truth. 
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AUTUMN AND THE POETS. 


BY JAMES PUMMILL. 

How delightful are the “brown autumn” days in 
the country! You would scarcely conceive the 
happiness I enjoy among the many-hued woods, 
listening to the streams purling their music. The 
woods, waving in gold, and purple, and gray— 
enchanting combination of colors!—form a scene 
which the misanthrope might gaze upon with 
pleasant feelings. *The trees, bending beneath the 
weight of luscious fruits, bring to the mind happy 
thoughts; and cold, indeed, must be the heart that 
does not breathe to the great Giver a song of thank- 
fulness while gazing upon such a scene of plenty. 

Autumn, to me, is the most delightful season of 
the whole year. I can’t, for my life, see why any 
person should call this part of the year “dreary” 
and “sad;” for there are beings in the world who 
do so. Why, it was but yesterday I picked up a 
volume of poems, written by one Bryant—who is 
not a bad poet, by the nonce—and glanced upon 
the following very doleful lines upon autumn: 

‘« The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 
With wailing woods ”"— 
and so on—a long list of wild and unfounded accu- 
sations against the most delicious season that ever 
made glad the heart of an adorer of nature. I 
looked out upon the glorious world after I had 
read these lines, and could not help exclaiming 


to myself, rather ill-humoredly, I must acknowl- 


edge, “‘ Melancholy, indeed!” .It was as lovely a 
day as ever I saw. Not a cloud was to be seen, 
save, perhaps, an occasional fleecy speck, which 
seemed more like 
* A silent dream upon the sky— 
A breathless soul of sleepy quietude.” 

Is there any thing very “sad” in fruit-laden 
trees? in sunny skies? What if the butterfly be 
dead? Doth not the bee, gay in its industry, sing 
a cheery song as it gathers its winter store? What 
if the buds are “withered and gone?” Behold the 
fully developed flower, replete with such perfume 
as “maketh the heart glad!” See the streams full 
of vigor and animation! The hot summer sun 
drinketh them up no more; and they dance wildly 
and cannily through the woods, snatching the 
leaves from the banks in their prankishness, and 
hurrying away to the big river. Was that a bird, 
my dear friend? It was; and there was a thrill in 
its voice such as the spring and summer hear not 
forever. O, very “sad,” forsooth! Come, Mr. Out- 
of-Humor, and walk with me through all this fairy 
country, and see the joyous ‘objects that startle up J 
on every hand, and then thank God for giving you 
such a glorious season. 

I intend to spend the whole of this beautiful day 
in the woods, with two choice pocket companions. 
Who are they? William Oowper and Thomas 





Warton. Are not these, indeed, the choicest of 


choice companions? Solitude becomes peopled with 
the rarest beauty when they are near me. O, what 
a pleasant time we will have of it, chatting to- 
gether! But I believe, on the whole, they will do 
the best part of the talking. Well, I am content to 
listen. They will say much more than I can, in a 
much better manner, were I ever so talkative. So 
away we go to the woodlands! 
* There I shall hear the mellow pipe of Pao, 

Waking to joy the purpled autamn wood; 

And wood-nymphs, thronging to the leafy temple, 

Shall peur into my heart their orisons.” 

Ah! what is this I have stumbled across in 
my woodland wanderings? A dilapidated hamlet, 
overgrown with moss, and strewed with autumnal 
leaves. It is in rather a sorry condition. But 
there are some beautiful wild flowers climbing over 
it, and tenderly caressing the old logs in their lone- 
liness—affectionate creatures, that will not forsake 
them in their downcast and wretched state! It is 
the very house in which I spent a great part of my 
childhood. Here, before this doorway, through 
which the bat wings his nightly flight, I have 
gamboled many a time. Little cousin Delia! thy 
aerial form and gay laugh come to my memory as I 
look upon this scene of desolation. There stood 
the old porch from which we watched the fires of 
night sparkle up among the trees, and often child- 
ishly wondered what they were. ’T was even in this 
“forest olden” that we gathered the sweet acorns 
“long, long ago.” Golden hours were those! I 
love to remember them. They are “green spots in 
the waste of memory.” But then there is some- 
thing of sorrow associated with this downfallen 
building. Here didst thou, quiet Delia, breathe 
thy last. Here thy spirit took its wings “and went 
to heaven.” 

** Bright be the place of thy soul! 

No happier spirit than thine 

E’er burst from its mortal control, 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 

On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be; 

And our sorrow may cease to repine, 
When we know that thy God is with thee.” 

This old rock, besprinkled with moss, and over- 
shadowed by the branches of a lofty beech, will do 
for a seat as long as I remain in this spot. Come 
forth, old friend Warton. You are wasting your 
time sadly in my coat-pocket. Come forth, mo-+ 
exquisite bard, and let a humble admirer pore 
over thy divine pages. Here are verses which 
none of our modern authors, in my estimation, 
have surpassed. They soothe my heart while I 
read them: 

“THE HAMLET. 
*¢ The hinds how blest, who ne’er beguiled 
To quit their hamlet’s hawthorn wild, 
Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For splendid care, and guilty gain! 
When morning’s twilight-tinctured beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue, 
To dip the scythe in fragrant dew; 
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The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, 
That nodding shades a craggy dell. 


Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 
Wild natare’s sweetest notes they hear: 
On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue: 

In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 
They spy the squirrel’s airy bounds; 
And startle from her ashen spray, 
Across the glen the screaming jay; 
Each native charm their steps explore 
Of Solitude’s sequestered store. 

For them the moon with cloudless ray 
Mounts to illume their homeward way: 
Their weary spirits to relieve, 

The meadow’s incense breathe at eve. 
No riot mars the simple fare, 

That o’er a glimmering hearth they share: 
But when the carfew’s measured roar 
Duly, the darkening valleys o’er, 

Has echoed from ihe distant town, 
They wish no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to close 

Their drooping eyes in quick repose. 
Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room, 
Or through the primrosed coppice stray, 
Or gambol in the new.mown hay; 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip-twine, 

Or drive afield the tardy kine; 

Or hasten from the sultry hill, 

To loiter at the shady rill; 

Or climb the tall pine’s gloomy crest, 
To rob the raven’s ancient nest. 

Their humble porch with honeyed flowers, 
The curling woodbine’s shade embowers; 
From the small garden’s thymy mound 
Their bees in busy swarms resound: 
Nor fell disease before his time, 

Hastes to consume life’s golden prime: 
Bot when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flowery turf they sleep.” 

Now, are not those lines enchanting? And do 
you not thank me for reminding you of the exist- 
ence of such a poet as Warton? for, alas! I fear 
that many of you are spending your days in utter 
disregard of literature. You should not do so. 
There is nothing, religion excepted, which so tends 
to elevate and purify the mind of man as a fond- 
ness for poetry. If you show me a man who 
loveth true poetry, you need not go far to find one 
whose heart is in the right place. 

I recollect visiting a poor family in the country 
once, who, it seemed to me, were more intelligent 
and happy than any family in such low circum- 
stances I had ever seen. They conversed intel- 
ligently on various topics, and seemed especially 
quiet and pleasant in their demeanor. I found but 
four books in the house. But they explained to 
me the secret of the happiness of that family. 
Those four books were, Thomson’s Seasons, Bloom- 
field’s Works, Cowper’s Poems, and that best and 
sublimest of all works—the Bible. They were 
each of them well thumbed. Night and morning 
these books were read and studied; and day after 
day this family increased in that knowledge which 





philosophers and kings have toiled for in vain—the 
knowledge of contentment. I saw the worthy pa- 
triarch of this family on his death-bed; and never 
shall I forget the holy joy that pervaded his coun- 
tenance in the last hour. I thought of the fine lines 
of Blair as I looked upon his quiet yet joyous face: 
“Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace! How calm his exit! 

Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft. 

Behold him! in the evening tide of life, 

A life well spent, whose early care it was 

His riper years should not upbraid his green; 

By unperceived degrees he steals away; 

Yet, like the sun, seems largest at his setting.” 
Such a death be mine and all mankind’s! 

But here is Cowper, whom old Christopher North 
calls “the most original of poets;” and Christopher 
is seldom known to babble idly. The most de- 
lightful poem in the English language, to my fancy, 
is “The Task.” Nor stand I alone in this opinion. 
There are hundreds who have risen from the perusal 
of that master-poem with better hearts. I recollect 
the first time I ever read Cowper. I was very young 
then, and had formed no loftier idea of poetry than 
that it was a jingle of words. One day, while 
in the country, Fsaw an old, half-worn-out copy of 
“The Task” lying upon the ground near a dog- 
kennel. The dog had evidently been amusing him- 
self with it. O, Towser, you kenned not what a 
treasure you were trampling under your canine feet! 
I sat down under a tree in the orchard, and com- 
menced reading “The Task.” It was an autumn 
day, you must know; and I have ever since deemed 
autumn the most appropriate season for reading 
poetry. How I was charmed I may not tell; but I 
thought, when the sun set that night, I had never 
spent a day so happily. Every time autumn comes 
round, I may be seen in the country with Cowper 
and other poets of nature. How interestingly our 
bard paints the difference between the free-flowing 
pleasure of a rural life and the sickening pleasure 
of the city! One is enduring and virtuous; the 
other soon palls, and is baneful to the best interests 
of the nation: 


‘God made the country, and man made the town. 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threateu’d in the fields and groves? 
Possess ye, therefore, ye who, borne about 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 
Bat that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
Bat such as art contrives, possess ye still 
Your element, there only can ye shine; 

There only minds like yours can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to console at noon 
The pensive wand’rer in their shades. At eve 
The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish, 
Birds warbling all the music. We can spare 
The splendor of your lamps; they but eclipse 
Oar softer satellite. Your songs confound 
Oar more harmonious notes: the thrush departs 
Scar’d, and th’ offended nightingale is mute. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth: 
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It plagues your country. Folly such as yours, 
Grac’d with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made, what enemies could ne’er have done, 
Onur arch of empire, steadfast but for you, 

A mutilated stractare soon to fall.” 

“The Task” is filled with gentle and original 
thoughts—such thoughts as fill the quiet heart with 
delight. The man who liketh not Cowper, liketh 
not that happy rural life which he portrays so 
daintily; and such a one is, without doubt, the 
fretful votary of the city’s passionate and vicious 
pleasures. The man who is fond of retirement, 
the shades and quietude of the country, the pleas- 
ant labors of the garden, will find a friend and 
brother in our poet. Hear him: 

*¢ How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoy’d at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these? 
Will he be idle who has much t’ enjoy? 
Me therefore studious of laborious ease, 
Not slothful, happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it, and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 
When He shall call his debtors to account, 
From whom are all our blessings, business finds 
E’en here: while sedulous I seek t’ improve, 
At least neglect not, or leave unemploy’d 
The mind he gave me; driving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By causes not to be divulg’d in vain, 
To its just point—the service of mankind. 
He that attends to his interior self, 
That has a heart, and keeps it: has a mind 
That hungers and supplies it; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 
Has business; feels himself engag’d to achieve 
No unimportant, though a silent task. 
A life all turbulence and noise may seem 
To him that leads it wise, and to be prais’d; 
But wisdom is a pearl with most success 
Sought in still water, and beneath clear skies: 
He that is ever occupied in storms, 
Or dives not for it, or brings up instead, 
Vainly industrious, a disgraceful prize. 
The morning finds the self-sequestered man 
Fresh for his task, intend what task he may. 
Whether incl t d 
His warm but simple home, where he enjoys 
With her who shares his pleasures and his heart 
Sweet converse, sipping calm the fragrant lymph, 
Which neatly she prepares: then to his book 
Well chosen, not sullenly perus’d 
In selfish silence, but imparted, oft 
As aught occurs that she may smile to hear, 
Or turn to nourishment, digested well, 
Or if the garden with its many cares, 
All well repaid, demand him, he attends 
The welcome call.” 


Ts not that a good picture of the felicity of rural 
life? Who but Cowper could have portrayed so 
charming a scene in language? But perhaps the 
most felicitous passage in this felicitous poem is 
the closing one—a description of the happy man. 
Let us read it: 


* He is the happy man, whose life e’en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 








Who, doom’d to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleas’d with jt, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 
The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 

Of objects more illustrious in her view; 

And occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not; 
He seeks not hers, for he has prov’d them vain. 
He can not skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies; and such he deems 

Her honors, her emoluments, her joys. 

Therefore in cont lation is his bliss, 

Whose pow’r is such, that whom she lifts from earth 
She makes familiar with a heav’n unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be reveal’d. 

Not slothfal he, though seeming unemployed, 
And censur’d oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 

That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has rais’d, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 

He purposes, and he shall answer—None. 

His warfare is within. There, unfatigu’d, 

His fervent spirit labors. There he fights 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never-with’ring wreaths, compar’d which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds. 
Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 
That as she sweeps him with her whistling silks 
Scarce deigns to notice him, or if she sees, 
Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 
Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the pray’r he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And think on her who thinks not for herself, 
Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 

Of little worth, an idler in the best, 

If, author of no mischief and some good, 

He seeks his proper happiness by means 

That may advance, but can not hinder, thine. 
Nor, though he tread the secret path of life, 
Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, 
Account him an incumbrance on the state, 
Receiving benefits, and rend’ring none. 

His sphere, though humble, if that humble sphere 
Shines with his fair example; and though small 
His influence, if that influence all be spent 

In soothing sorrow, and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence in works 

From which at least a grateful few derive 
Some taste of comfort in a world of woe; 
Then let the supercilious great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well 

The state beneath the shadow of whose vine 
He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted place.” 


Who does not envy the “happy man” his lot? 
And yet few—O how few !—feel as if their hearts 
and lives could ever be so serene and holy. The 
path which he travels is a path of roses, and his 
end is peaceful. 

Now, let us have another extract from Thomas 
Warton, and conclude. Here is a poem which I 
have no doubt you will thank me for transcribing. 
Some of you may coldly feel inclined to view it 
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with the eye of criticism. I can only read and 
admire. In this calm spot the verses afford peculiar 
pleasure to my mind: this is a most appropriate 
place to feel their beauty: 
“INSCRIPTION ON A HERMITAGE. 
*¢ Beneath this stony roof reclined, 
I soothe to peace my pensive mind; 
And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave; 
And while the maple dish is mine, 
The beechen cup, d with wine; 
I scorn the gay, licentious crowd, 
Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 





Within my limits, lone and still, 

The blackbird pipes his artless trill; 
Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 
The wren has wove her mossy nest; 
From busy scenes, and brighter skies, 
To lurk with innocence, she flies; 
Here hopes in safe repose to dwell, 
Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 


At morn I take my ’customed round, 
To mark how buds yon shrubby mound, 
And every opening primrose count, 
That timely paints my blooming mount; 
Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rade, 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 

1 teach, in winding wreaths, to stray, 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray. 


At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-embossed book, 
Portrayed with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crowned with holy meed; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 
Chant, ere I sleep, my measured hymn; 
And at the close, the gleams behold 
Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 
While such pure joys my bliss create, 
Who would but smile at guilty state? 
Who would but wish this holy lot 

In calm Oblivion’s humble grot? 

Who would but cast his pomp away, 
To take my staff and amice gray, 
And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage?” 

A happy autumn day have I spent with Cowper 
and Warton, in the midst of this wild scene. Now 
the sun is setting, and I must hurry homeward. 
And yet, let me sit awhile, and behold the glory of 
the departing god. Did you ever take the trouble 
of watching the sun set at the close of an autumn 
day? If not, you have certainly missed a fine 
sight. 

*“Tilumined wide, 
The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 
And through their lucid vail his softened force 
Shed o’er the peaceful world.” 


I shall never forget the grandeur the sun flung 


over the world as he sunk to rest. So sinks the 
good man, in peace, like that autumn sun, casting 
a ray of grandeur, which gleams and gladdens, 
even after he is in the tomb. I could not help 
exclaiming with Gluck, as I looked. upon the re- 
tiring orb: 

«‘ Methinks it were no pain to die 


On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’ercanopies the west— 





To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 
And, like an infant, fall asleep 
On earth, my mother’s breast!” 


The soul, while viewing such sublime spectacles, 
freely falls down, and worships, with awe, the 
great Being who created all things. It is forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Him who is First 
and Last, Omniscient and Eternal. 





THE GRAVEYARD. 


BY REV. ¥. 5, CASSADY, 

I ove, in the twilight hour, when all is calm and 
peaceful, to disengage myself from the busy scenes 
of this world, and hold sweet communion with the 
sleeping tenants of the grave. I love to wander 
among the tombs, and read, upon the lettered stone 
or sculptured marble, the epitaph of those who 
have “shuffled off this mortal coil,” and laid them 
down “to pleasant dreams.” Here, in unbroken 
slumber, sleeps infancy in its bud, youth in its 
bloom, manhood in its vigor, and old age in its 
infirmity. Here repose the friends and companions 
of our youth, with whom we spent the halcyon 
days of boyhood. Here, too, are sleeping the re- 
mains of a pious mother or a loved father, who, in 
the budding time of our existence, endeavored to 
impress upon our youthful minds and hearts the 
hallowing truths of our holy religion, and to fur- 
nish us with incentives to early piety and devotion 
in the service of the Most High. 

I love to see the bell-flower, affection’s appropri- 
ate emblem, bloom in grateful fragrance and at- 
tractive beauty over the sacred spot that marks the 
resting-place of the loved and beautiful, the pious 
and good of other days. I love, like my blessed 
Savior, to shed the tear of affection and esteem 
upon the turf-clad mound; for, in the touching and 
sublime words of Scripture, “Jesus wept!” 

I love to visit the graveyard, because, in a few 
days, or years at most, it will contain my dust. 
I love the grave, because it is a place of rest. 
“Here the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary be at rest. Here the prisoners rest together; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor. The 
small and great are there; and the servant is free 
from his master.”” Well may Job, in prospect of 
rest in the grave, exclaim, “I would not live 
alway!” and the sweet poet of Israel, “O that I 
had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away, 
and be at rest.” 

But the grave is not the finale of man. He is — 
destined to rise in triumph from its portals. At the — 
mandate of Divinity, shall earth’s slumbering mill- 
ions, who have so long quietly reposed in their house 
of dust, come forth from the dreary empire of the 
grave, with the loud pean of victory and triumph 
upon their immortal tongues: “‘O grave, where is 
thy victory !” 
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AN AFTERNOON STROLL. 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. ‘ 


One of the pleasant habits of this part of the 


_ world, most quickly adopted by a stranger, is that 


of spending a good deal of time in the open air. 
The summer weather of this region, though less 
warm and more changeable than that of Spain and 
Italy, is still so generally bright and sunny, the 
sky so radiantly blue, the air so soft, so pure, so 
balmy, that one is irresistibly attracted out of doors. 
It seems, and indeed it really is, stupid and un- 
grateful to stay by ourself, shut up between stone 
walls, and covered in by roofs and ceilings, when 
all the lovely influences of Nature are wooing us 
forth into her generous sunshine, and inviting us 
to take part in the feast of beauty spread out so 
bountifully all around us, where all are welcome, 
because all can find enough. 

Not only are the delightful public gardens con- 
stantly filled, from April to November, with thou- 
sands of merry children; ladies busied in sewing, 
embroidery, or crotchet-work, chatting gayly the 
while; and gentlemen reading their newspapers, or 
eagerly discussing the news of the day, as they 
wander beneath the cool shade of the trees; but 
every wide street and Place throughout the city, 
the Boulevards, and the bridges are furnished with 
seats, and serve as centers for out-of-door life and 
enjoyment. 

Of all these minor gathering-places the Boule- 


vards are the favorite; the brilliance of the shops, 
the affluence of elegant vehicles, and stylish pe- 
destrians, making this the most fashionable and 


amusing promenade of all Paris. These and the 
Champs Elysées, which are, in fact, a continuation 
of the Boulevards, with their magnificent perspec- 
tive of palaces, fountains, and statuary, beginning 
with the Tuileries, terminated by the Triumphal 
Arch of L’Etoile, bordered on either hand by rows 
of trees, and a dense background of woods, tra- 
versed by lines of roads and promenades, the whole 
bathed in glittering sunshine, full of the murmur- 
ing of the wind through the tops of the trees, and 
the merry chirpings of innumerable birds, present- 
ing a scene of almost unrivaled splendor. 

The old stone seats on the bridges are generally 
full of loungers, but of an inferior class of people. 
Most of the bridges having high parapets, there is 
little to be seen by those who occupy them, except 
the stream of passengers and vehicles of every de- 
scription constantly going by. One of these bridges, 
however—the Pont des Beaux Arts, so called be- 
cause it has the Louvre at one end and the Institute 
of France at the other—is used only by foot pas- 
sengers, being of lighter construction, floored with 
boards, much worn by time and passing feet, and 
bordered with palisades of iron wire-work, afford- 
ing an uninterrupted view of the river and the 
wide expanse of city lying on either shore. This 
bridge, so open, so comparatively quiet, has always 

Vou. XI.—29 


been a favorite resting-place with me; and when 
my rambles lead me in that direction, I can seldom 
resist the temptation of a seat on one of its antique 
| benches, especially if it happen to be one of those 
fresh, bright days, so delightful in summer, with 
just enough of a breeze to ripple the blue waters as 
they come eddying along between the massive abut- 
ments of the many bridges that span the Seine, the 
white foam of the mimic waves sparkling in the 
sunshine that floods the ample horizon, bringing 
out into bold relief the white buildings that line 
the quays, and lighting up the domes and turrets 
of the ancient monuments that meet the eye on 
every side. 

So pleasant is the scene on such a day, that I 
would fain invite you, dear lady reader, to share 
with me yon ancient bench, which is luckily un- 
occupied at this particular moment, and which, 
being at the middle of the bridge, allows us free 
scope for looking about, both up and down the 
river. 

Before us is the New Bridge, the longest in Paris, 
which received that appellation three hundred years 
ago, and still retains it, with its projecting cornice 
representing goats’ heads, booth-like shops upon its 
piers, and the bronze statue of Henry 1V on its mar- 
ble pedestal, standing in a square area, surrounded 
by trees, at the junction of the two great divisions of 
the bridge. Just beyond is the double island in the 
river, which formerly contained all Paris, now a mere 
point rdund which the growth of the great city, 
like that of the oak, has added new and wider 
circles with every succeeding century. This nar- 
row cradle of the now brilliant metropolis, though 
full of crooked, sordid streets, and as utterly want- 
ing in respect of light and air as is possible in this 
clear, pure climate, abounds in objects of the highest 
interest to the antiquarian. The hoary towers of 
Notre Dame, rising before us in simple majesty, 
spring from the very heart of this immemorial quar- 
ter; to the left of the noble old pile, but on the 
main land, we see the Hotel de Ville, with its grand 
time-stained front and pinnacles; to the right, on 
the opposite shore, a multitude of handsome public 
buildings, the Mint, and the Institute, with its 
dome; then the quays, and the bridges lower down 
the Seine; beyond these again we catch a glimpse 
of the Hotel de Presleu, one of the finest private 
residences in Paris, now rendered painfully inter- 
esting by the terrible tragedy enacted, a few years 
since, within its walls; the fine front of the D’Orsay 
Palace, the National Assembly, and the new palaces 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs; glancing across 
the river, we perceive the obelisk of Luxor towering 
above the woods that surround the Gardens of*the 
Tuileries, and the Arch of Triumph in the far dis- 
tance, standing out, distinct and clear, against the 
sky; now the eye follows the long facade of the 
Tuileries and the Louvre, bordering the northern 
shore, and blending with the mass of tall houses, 
broken by queer-pointed roofs, and towers of ancient 





churches, that complete the panorama, and bring 
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back the gazer’s vision to the vast outlines of the 
Notre Dame. Nor may we pass without notice 
yonder cluster of singular, conical towers, rising 
from the water’s edge, not far from the Cathedral. 
They form part of the old Palace of Justice, whose 
main front is hidden from us by the intervening 
buildings. Subterranean passages have lately been 
discovered under those gloomy towers, running 
from the dungeons to the river; and there is every 
reason to believe that through their mouths, far be- 
low water-mark, the tyranny of other days ejected 
the bodies of its victims. 

Strange feelings come over one sometimes, as 
one sits quietly musing in the midst of these old 
world scenes, where so many generations have 
striven, suffered, and passed away; evoking the 
memories of other days, and peopling the places 
around us with the shades of those who once 
moved through them, real as ourselves, and through 
whose successive efforts, partial and often seemingly 
thrown away, the progress of the world has yet been 
brought onward to its present stage; the moral 
soil, like the natural, growing richer, year by year, 
with the falling leaves of every passing season. 

Meantime, a few little sail-boats are seen below 
us; rafts, conveying bales of goods, float lazily 
down the stream; flat-bottomed barges, drawn by 
horses on the banks, come slowly on, full of wood 
and ‘coal. These flat-boats are constructed espe- 


cially for the Seine, and bring immense quantities 
of fuel and provisions annually to the city? for the 
Seine communicating with the Loire by the canals 


of Briare and Orleans, with the Saéne by the Bur- 
gundy canal, with the Somme and the Scheldt by 
that of St. Queatin, Paris is thus brought into 
direct water communication with a vast extent of 
fertile country, from which it levies supplies of 
every kind. A visit to some of the docks where 
these boats unload, especially those bringing fruits 
and vegetables, is extremely amusing, but requires 
to be made at a most sleepily-early hour in the 
morning. 

There are women selling flowers at each end of 
the bridge. Those who are already well established 
in their trade have put up, as you see, little rough 
booths against the iron balustrade, and spread out 
their tempting wares on something like a counter, 
behind which they sit, busily twisting together 
their pretty, fanciful bouquets, chattering inces- 
santly the while; their less fortunate sisters having 
established their little portable stands on the steps 
of the bridge, under an umbrella, or even carrying 
their stock in trade in a basket, or on asmall board, 
strapped to their waist. These posies are sold at 
so Yow a price, that one wonders how the poor 
bouquinistes can manage to keep soul and body 
together by their sale; interrogate them, and you 
find that often, after a weary day, they go supper- 
less to their miserable couch, and sleep to forget 
their hunger. How many asad history is implied 
in the few words uttered in answer to some such 
chance inquiry; sometimes revealing the traces of 





long struggle and suffering, endured with a simple 
heroism beyond all praise; sometimes bearing wit- 
ness to the debasing action of unpropitious condi- 
tions upon natures formed of less enduring fiber, 
claiming our deepest pity for their fall! 

I remember being followed, one pleasant summer 
evening, as I came home rather late from a-long 
walk, by a poor, ragged old creature, who per- 
sisted in keeping up with me, offering for sale two 
or three small bouquets which she held in-her 
skinny hands. Obsessions of this sort being very 
frequent in Paris, one is often obliged to turn a 
deaf ear to them. Accordingly I quickened my 
pace, hoping thus to get rid of the woman, as I 
was but a few steps from my own door; but she 
kept close beside me, continuing her entreaties that 
I would buy her flowers. 

“But I don’t want any flowers this evening, my 
good woman,” said I, stepping over the bar of the 
porte cochére. 

“But, Madame, it is for bread!” she answered, 
seizing hold of a corner of my mantle, and speak- 
ing in a low, eager tone that thrilled through my 
very soul, for there was no mistaking the reality of 
its concentrated agony. 

I took a small silver coin from my purse—a piece 
of five sous, I believe—and put it into her hand, 
refusing, however, the proffered flowers. As the 
light of the street lamp fell upon the coin, she 
uttered a short, quick cry of joy that was terribly 
painful to hear, and exclaiming, “O God! money, 
bread!” sped away with the swiftness of an arrow. 
I have often wondered what terrible contingency 
of sick husband or starving children was filling 
that poor creature’s soul that night; for such 
intensity of despairing sorrow must have been 
prompted by other hunger than her own. 

It is curious to see the number of hucksters of 
all manner of wares that have taken their stand 
upon the bridge. Besides the sellers of nosegays, 
there are some half dozen women and children 
selling tapes, bobbins, and boot-laces; a boy offer- 
ing spectacles; a hale young man is holding forth, 
to a circle of gaping listeners, upon the virtues of 
a paste for cleaning and polishing silver and plated 
wares, which invaluable article he offers for sale, in 
any quantity, at unprecedentedly low prices; we 
count at least four children offering cheap paper and 
envelops; one blind shoemaker, regularly posted 
up on a little seat, with a piece of old tarpaulin 
threwn over the balustrade behind him to keep off 
the wind, and busy fabricating the coarse “listen 
shoon,” known here by the name of Strasburg slip- 
pers; ablind fiddler is scraping away lustily on a 
horrible, dilapidated violin, from which he per- 
severingly draws forth a succession of sounds so 
dissonant that one is fain to believe him deaf as 
well as blind; lemonade merchants, male and fe- 
male, are constantly passing, carrying on their 
back the curious, pagoda-shaped tin-fountains pe- 
culiar to their calling, elaborately fluted, adorned 
with what was once red velvet, and covered with 
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jingling bells; here comes a young fellow abounding 
in cheap penknives, lancets, and razors; another 
takes up his position at a little distance, sets out a 
quantity of broken china, with sundry small vials 
and brushes, on a portable stand, lights a little 
spirit-lamp, blows a terrific flourish from a huge 
tin trumpet, and proceeds to mend his broken crock- 
ery with the cement contained in the aforesaid 
vials, delivering a lecture on the astonishing excel- 
lence of his “process,” and assuring his audience 
that “china mended with his cement becomes much 
stronger and more durable than before it was 
broken.” At one end of the bridge is a fellow 
spinning brass humming-tops, which, he informs 
all passengers, in a continuous scream, may become 
their own private property for the consideration of 
twenty-five centimes apiece—a centime is the fifth 
part of a cent. At the other end is a man bal- 
ancing eggs on end upon the ground, and gener- 
ously offering to initiate the public into the mys- 
tery for five sous: “An art of which Columbus 
himself, the greatest navigator and most illustrious 
philosopher who ever lived, was profoundly igno- 
rant; for he resolved the problem,” vociferates our 
orator, “by breaking the shell—a most miserable 
evasion !—whereas, I, Jean Hoquette, inventor and 
* professor of this most interesting art, do no harm 
‘ whatsoever to the shell, but, on the contrary, by a 
most beautiful application of the laws of physics, 
induce the perfect egg to stand, upright and im- 
movable, upon its smallest end. Mesdames et 
Messieurs,” continues the philosopher, “you see 
these eggs! standing so steadily upon end that you 
would say they were fulfilling their natural destiny 
by remaining in this position; and yet you know 
that such is not the fact, and that these eggs are 
retained in their present unheard-of state of per- 
pendicularity by the force of an intelligent will act- 
ing upon their inert but docile mass. Go home, 
and make the experiment yourselves, and see what 
will come of it! But no, Mesdames and Messieurs! 
you will not make this experiment; for you know 
but toc well that disappointment and failure would 
be its inevitable result, not to speak of the great 
probability of your breaking the shell, and thus 
making an improvised omelet upon the floor! But 
this most interesting art,*which seems to contradict 
all our preconceived ideas of the laws of gravita- 
tion, and which has eluded the most subtile intel- 
lects of the past, is now brought to the level of the 
whole world. The payment of twenty-five cen- 
times, five sous, will enable you to make yourselves 
masters of this surprising secret. Think of it, 
Mesdames et Messieurs—a secret which has baffled 
the penetrating genius of Columbus, the immortal 
discoverer of the new world, and which will enable 
you to create quite a sensation in any evening party 
at which you may happen to assist, is offered to 
you for the incredibly small sum of twenty-five 
centimes, five sous!”” Here comes a man with a tray 
of medals, which he'stoutly declares to be of 
“pure silver, four sous apiece;” next a purple-faced, 





hungry-looking child with matches for sale; half a 
dozen young fellows are visible in various direc- 
tions, carrying trays full of little plaster busts ind 
statuettes upon their heads; organ-grinders, singers, 
and tumblers are sure to be not far off; and all 
along the stone parapets, that border the quays 
in every direction, are piles and cases of old books, 
portfolios of prints—the sheets being held down by 
stones placed on the corners—and endless displays . 
of printed ballads. 

It seems incredible how these poor creatures 
contrive to live; not to live honestly—for, alas! few 
of them manage to do that—but to live at all. 
Petty thefts, occasional alms-giving, with now and 
then some lucky stroke in making a dupe, or the 
finding of some little chore, make up the main 
staple of their support. I one day counted twenty- 
nine of these votaries of busy idleness, on and 
near the Bridge of the Tuileries, the one next 
beyond this on which we are sitting. 

And yet the world is full of work still to be 
done. Roads are to be made, canals to be cut, 
marshes to be drained, deserts to be irrigated, 
mountains to be planted, and valleys to be sown. 
Work calls for laborers; yet laborers want work. 
The chain and the bucket are not yet hitched together; 
the chain hangs idle, and the world waits for the 
fertilizing stream. Let us hope that it will not 
thus wait long nor vainly. 
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BY MiSs PH@SE CAREY. 
Listenin to her careless prattle, 
Blessing each new smile she wore, 
I have watched her from a baby— 
She will be a child no more. 


When about my neck, all night through, 
White arms, softly dimpled, lay, 
Then her face had not a shadow 
That I could not kiss away. 


Then she always came about me, 
Very gay if I was glad; 

Sitting quietly and lonely 
When a thought had made me sad. 


Now she often wanders lonely, 
Like some restless woodland elf; 
Often sits among the shadows, 
Singing softly to herself; 
Or goes smilingly repeating 
Some sweet poet’s pleasant strain, 
As a vague and nameless vision 
Were half-formed within her brain. 


All her witching, artless prattle, 
All her thoughtless smiles are o’er; 
I have watched her from a baby, 
She will be a child no more. 
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BY RBV, 4. STEVENS, 4. M. 


Monument to the Founders of Methodism in the Eastern 
States—Progress of Methodism in New England—Its Educational 
Institutions — Renovation of its Chapels—Its Enterprise—Lit- 
erary Efforts— Methodism on Cornhill — Publications — Comfortable 


Progress. » 
My Brorser Eprror,—Your note reminding me 
‘of my long silence comes to hand in the heat of 
the season, when you can not expect me to be in 
a mood to make amends for the past. I respond to 
it, however, with this impromptu sheet of com- 
ments on local matters—a sort of “‘contents” which 
you do not usually abound in, but which, “‘I take 
it,” is not the least interesting to casual readers. 

The most interesting subject of remark among us 
hereabouts, at present, is the project of a monu- 
ment, commemorative of the introduction of Meth- 
odism into New England, to be procured by con- 
tributions from the Church throughout the eastern 
states, and to be inaugurated, with public cere- 
monies, at the General conference in May next, 
when the representatives of the whole Methodist 
Episcopal Church will be here, as also, doubtless, a 
great gathering of our own New England people. 
The design is certainly a capital one—its execution 
is another thing; yet, as it is in the hands of a 
committee composed of prominent Methodist lay- 
men of all parts of the New England states, and is 
especially under the presiding genius of your old 
friend, Dr. Snow—as energetic a man in Church 
business as there is among us—it is to be hoped that 
the measure will be effectual, and an honor both 
to the founders of our cause and to their spiritual 
children. 

The project strikes most as a happy one, in 
respect both to time and design. It would cer- 
tainly be a befitting ceremony with which to wel- 
come the representatives of Methodism to the east- 
ern metropolis, and the ceremonies of the occasion 
might be such as would prove morally advantageous 
to our cause. The design is unquestionably good, 
and valuable also. Methodism has reached a point 
of advancement, moral, numerical, and financial, 
where it is competent to pay some respectful atten- 
tion to the memory of its early and great men. It 
is now the second denomination numerically in 
New England, and the first in progress. Sixty-two 
years have elapsed since Jesse Lee first proclaimed 
“Ye must be born again,” on the highway of Nor- 
walk, Conn.; and sixty-one this very month—July— 
since he preached his first sermon under the “old 
Elm” on Boston Common. Now Methodism has 
its temples in almost every village of these states; 
and in the metropolis its sanctuaries are more nu- 
merous than were those of all other denominations 
put together at the time of Lee’s first visit here, 
and they are also among the noblest religious 
structures of the city. The Puritan Churches them- 
selves—the Orthodox Congregationalists—exceed 
them by but two; the Baptists—at least a century 





and a half older than the Methodists—by but one, 
and they are “ahead” of every other denomination 
here except the Unitarians. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that its progress has been made against 
the hardest odds, and amid a legion of sects, all of 
which have felt the provocative rivalry usual to 
New England religious parties. No less than 
seventy-nine churches have been erected in Boston 
during the present century: this is at the rate of 
nearly one and a half a year for more than half a 
century. Assuredly the triumphs of Methodism, 
under such circumstances, are notable. 

It is designed that the proposed monument shall 
commemorate particularly the labors of Jesse Lee 
and his coadjutors. Lee preached Methodism in 
all the New England states during the first year of 
his visit. His heroic coadjutors labored in most if 
not all of them. The monument should, therefore, 
be in its character common to the whole eastern 
Church, and it is proposed to procure it by contri- 
butions of ten cents each from the members of all 
our New England societies. 

As there would be no possibility of ever coming 
to a conclusion of the measure if all questions 
respecting its form, its location, ete., should be 
open to previous and general discussion, it is pro- 
posed, first, to determine the fact that there shall be 
such a memorial of our cause; second, to secure the 
contributions on this single determination; and third, 
leave the character of the monument, its symbols, 
inscriptions, location, etc., to be finally decided by 
a committee of the Monument Association, which 
will represent fairly the various sections of the six 
eastern conferences. This is evidently the only 
practicable method of consummating the measure. 
We must have heartiness enough to say we will 
have it, and candor enough to have it in the best 
manner we can most generally agree on, or we shall 
never be able to have it at all. 

Still I may venture to intimate some of the 
suggestions dropped in conversation here respect- 
ing it. Some propose a series of mural tablets on 
the inside of one of our churches; others a sub- 
stantial obelisk in front of one of them; others, 
again, an imposing structure in Mount Auburn, or 
some other public cemetery, with a tomb for the 
interment of old Methodi$t preachers. Some rec- 
ommend the opening of a new cemetery for our 
own Church, to be adorned with the proposed 
monument; and others have ventured to suggest 
that the city of Boston ought to allow it to stand 
under the “old Elm” on the Common, where Lee 
first preached in the metropolis. The last sugges- 
tion, however, would probably meet with formid- 
able objections. 

Such a monument need not be an example of 
denominational ostentation, nor should it be hastily 
condemned as an instance of superfluous expense. 
If rightly designed, it may be, not only a histori- 
cal, but a monitive structure—a great and enduring 
sermon in stone. Its symbols and inscriptions 
might present the summary of Methodistic doctrines 
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and principles in such a manner that all eyes which 
glance at it should learn the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity. If days of denominational degeneracy 
await us, it might be made to stand up a rebuke, 
in granite, against the corruptions of the future— 
an abiding testimonial of our primitive principles. 
But it is useless to speak of the moral advantages 
of such a measure; they may be rendered superior 
almost to any valuation. 

Let me say, in dismissing this topic, that, how- 
ever desirable and seasonable the project may be, it 
is yet quite in itsinception. If your friends should 
see you here at the next General conference, and 
hear from you inquiries respecting “the New Eng- 
land Monument,” they may not be able to point it 
out to you, except in the forms of our noble chapels. 
The proposal is so new among us as a denomina- 
tion, that I know not how it will “work;” espe- 
cially if we should all get rampant about points of 
detail—the most effectual way possible for its de- 
feat. The Yankees ‘are in the habit, however, of 
effecting what they propose. But if this design 
should not be consummated before the next General 
conference, still its suggestion, at the present time, 
will be salutary as a preparation for the more dis- 
tant period in which some such tribute to our fath- 
ers shall be achieved. And perhaps, Mr. Editor, 
this notice of the purpose in your columns, besides 
giving me the opportunity of making some refer- 
ences to eastern Methodism, may remind other sec- 
tions of the Church of their filial duty to the 
departed fathers and heroes of our cause. This 
continent never saw a nobler class of men, not even 
in our Revolutionary epoch, than the first Meth- 
odist preachers. Their graves are scattered through 
the land; many of their names are recorded only in 
the old unread Minutes, and the fading memories of 
the few remnants of our first membership; but their 
astonishing labors began a work which has already 
developed into imposing historical importance, and 
is destined to untold destinies. O, that the essen- 
tial godliness which distinguished their characters 
and their deeds may never grow dim in our history, 
and the Church make haste to bless as it may the 
few who remain, before it is too late! 

Our cause continues to advance healthfully in the 
east. I have already incidentally referred to it: let 
me say something more of what God has wrought 
for us—not as a reason for the commemorative 
project mentioned, but for the satisfaction of your 
Methodist readers generally. 

One of the greatest instrumentalities of Meth- 
odism in New England is education. We feel its 
importance more here than you possibly can in the 
west, however it may be needed among you. Every 
person here is educated, more or less. Nothing, not 
even religion, is prized higher by Yankees generally 
than education; for those who care nothing for the 
former advocate the latter. Boston alone pays more 
for it annually than the British government expends 
yearly for it on its whole domestic population. 
Had we not good Methodist schools, we should lose 
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most of our youth through the sectarian influence 
of other literary institutions. Ruter, Fisk, Hedding, 
and our fathers generally, soon perceived this fact, 
and began the work of Methodist education in good 
earnest; and now we have an entire series of insti- 
tutions, more complete and effective, as a whole, 
than Methodism presents in any other section of 
the Union. We have one high academy for each 
of our conferences, a University for them all in com- 
mon, and, finally, a theological school in common. 
We need no addition to the list.. These are among 
the best institutions in New England. Our acad- 
emies are especially pre-eminent; they are usually 
crowded, and their salutary results are visible 
throughout the Church, The endowment of our 
University is progressing, and its income now meets 
its expenditure. Its results have been signally 
advantageous, especially to our ministry. It has 
given to our New England conferences more grad- 
uates than can be found in the ministry of all the 
rest of the Church. 

Our Biblical School is projected on a plan of 
extreme practical and Methodistic simplicity and 
utilitarianism. It is now founded beyond contin- 
gency. It is a sanctuary, as well as an academy, 
for the young candidates of our ministry. It is 
delightful to visit its consecrated inclosure, and 
witness the moral as well as educational workings 
of the plan. We shall send out some noble speci- 
mens of heroic and missionary evangelists from this 
institution. It is quite confidently predicted that, 
in a few years, it will be numerically the first theo- 
logical school in the United States. It is now sec- 
ond or third. Fifty young prophets are now on its 
roll. May the prayers of the entire Church call 
down benedictions upon their heads! 

Methodism has made great improvements here in 
its chapels within a few years. The last fifteen 
years have, indeed, been distinguished among us 
by the almost universal renovation of our church 
edifices. It would be a most interesting matter of 
denominational statistics for us to ascertain the 
amount of expenditure in this respect within the 
time specified. Methodist churches in New Eng- 
land are hardly ever now found out of*the way, in 
back lanes, or hidden in hardly accessible localities. 
They stand in prominent and central sites. The 
old barn-like architecture it would be difficult now 
to find in the more populous sections of our work. 
Our chapels wili compare with any others in sub- 
stantial, tasteful, and commodious style. It is my 
sober opinion, that, as they are more recent than 
most others, they generally excel them. The vil- 
lage scenery of New England is becoming, not only 
interspersed, but adorned by our churches. 

In the city we possess as elegant edifices as any 
other denomination. Perhaps this term, however, 
will not sound agreeably on the ears of some of 
your western readers; and I apprehend that when 
your good old heroes, the Finleys, Cartwrights, 
etc., of the Mississippi Valley, come hither next 
May, they will stare with misgivings at some of 
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our “improvements,” and fear that we have given 
up the fortress for the palace. But they shall find 
that our bulwarks will stand fire bravely, and are 
armed with the old thunder. Our superb Gothic 
chapel on Hanover-street, it must be remembered, 
was purchased, not erected by us. Had we built 
it, doubtless it would have presented more of a 
simple Methodist aspect. It is the most splendid 
Methodist church in the United States, if not in 


the world; and contrasts oddly enough with the’ 


prints of the first chapel of the same society, which 
used to stand in old “‘ Methodist Alley.” 

If these Yankees are deemed too much given to 
novel “notions,” they must, nevertheless, have the 
credit of being a practically sensible and energetic 
people. They have given to the Church some of 
our best bishops—Janes, Hamline, Hedding,* Soule. 
They founded the first Methodist missionary soci- 
ety of the United States; projected our first foreign 
mission; raised up the first foreign missionary; 
started the first Methodist paper, the first Meth- 
odist Sunday school periodical, the first Sunday 
School teacher’s paper, the first Methodist “ An- 
nual,” the first monthly “‘ Methodist Preacher,” and 
the first ‘Guide to Christian Perfection.” 

We have no* had permanently here a “‘ Methodist 
Depository.” The plan of such establishments 
seems not to suit this latitude; but the private 
enterprise of our Methodist publishers has been 
remarkable. Cornhill, as you are aware, is the lit- 
erary quarter of Boston. There is, I suppose, more 


enterprise displayed within its crescent limits by 


Methodists than by any other one sect. More of its 
space, at least, is occupied by them than by the repre- 
sentatives of any other denomination. Besides Zi- 
on’s Herald, it contains the establishments of Waite, 
Strong & Co., Rand & Co.—from whose steam press 
come forth the Herald and most of our New England 
Methodist publications—and Peirce & Co., who are 
incessantly sending out new issues, and such as have 
not yet been rivaled by any Methodist publishers. 
Mr. Strong commenced the Methodist book business 
among us in 1829, and has scattered almost innu- 
merable books throughout the nation. King & Co., 
Waite, Peirfe & Co., and Peirce & Co., are names 
which have become familiar to Methodist readers 
through all the land. Their publications have, 
almost without exception, been of a directly use- 
ful character—relating to experimental and practi- 
cal divinity and the economics of life. Some of 
their issues have been unusually numercus. Of 
Upham’s “ Interior Life” and “ Life of Faith,” they 
sent forth some 4,000 each; of “The Memorials of 
Methodism,” first series, they sold 3,500 in the first 
three months, and some 10,000 have been scattered 
through the Church; of the “‘ Riches of Grace”—a 
work on sanctification—have been sold 3,000; Wise’s 
“Path of Life” and “Young Man’s Counselor,” 
4,000 each; Porter’s “True Evangelist,” 5,000; 





* Hedding was born beyond the New York line, but moved, 
in childhood, to this side, and was born again here. 





Porter’s “ Revivals,” 4,000; several of Baxter’s 
Works, 3,000 each; a series of six practical and 
very useful works of Dr. Alcott, 20,000 each; two 
marine narratives, by George Little, of Baltimore, 
15,000 each; Adams’s “ Evangelism,” 3,000; Peirce’s 
“Eminent Dead,” 2,000; and these are but speci- 
mens—their publications would make a long list. 
After scattering these books broadcast and with all 
rapidity, they have usually sold the stereotype 
plates to other publishers, whose additions to the 
above issues I can not state. In fine, the success of 
the individual responsibility and enterprise of the 
Methodist publishing business in New England will, 
I think, compare favorably with that of our official - 
Church agencies. One good result may be attrib- 
uted to the former above the latter—these private 
publishers are not restricted by unbending rules or 
usages in their contracts with authors; they pay 
them liberally, and, by consequence, the Church in 
New England abounds in writers. Their produc- 
tions have mostly, thus far, beén of an immediately 
practical, and often of a local character. They 
have not yet aspired much to the higher or more 
general style of authorship, but some of them 
give genuine promise of future literary reputation. 
These facts will not be without interest to your 
readers, and they have a large deal of significance 
in them. 

Upon the whole, I think it will yet be found, 
that, if Methodism has suffered some slight external 
modifications from the traditional habits of New 
England, it has nevertheless retained here its essen- 
tial spirit and foree. Its doctrines are no where 
held more intelligently and tenaciously than here; 
its economy has as full a hold upon the regards of 
the people as any merely economical interest should 
have; its practical and experimental piety is mani- 
fest through all our borders, and has been unques- 
tionably in favorable contrast with the stereotyped 
practical Christianity of the Puritan Churches, 
especially in the earlier times, before the latter felt 
the Methodistic influence, which has somewhat 
changed their aspect. The doctrine of Christian 
perfection is exciting no little interest among us. 
Very worthy witnesses of it abound here; and it is 
an interesting fact, that the only periodical devoted 
to the subject is, and has been for years, published 
in New England. Its circulation has been up to 
five thousand or more. 

In fiscal matters the eastern Churches will com- 
pare well with any others. The Methodists of 
Boston contributed the last year for missions an 
average of a dollar each—a fact which, I suppose, 
has no parallel in any other city, if any where 
at all. 

One of your own western men—Rev. Mr. Inskip, 
author of “Methodism Explained ”’—has said some- 
thing for us lately which we hope will tend to allay 
any prejudices that may exist abroad respecting 
New England Methodism. He says: “In New 
England, from the year 1810 to 1820, the popula- 
tion increased nineteen and one-third and Methodism 
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ninety-two per cent. From 1820 to 1830 the popu- 
lation advanced seventeen and one-half and Meth- 
odism ninety-eight and one-half per cent. From 
1830 to 1840 the population increased fourteen and 
Methodism eighty-five per cent. Without intending 
to offend, or make any invidious comparisons, 
another fact may here be introduced. It is this: 
The increase of Methodism in the capital of New 
England within the last fifteen years has been four 
hundred per cent. greater than in the city properly 
styled the Queen of the West. We speak of the 
increase in proportion to the progress of the popu- 
lation. This increase embraces the number of mem- 
bers, building churches, and other items of advance- 
ment and improvement. The number of proba- 
tioners admitted into the New England conference 
during the past year was in proportion to the mem- 
bership twenty-five per cent. greater than in the 
Ohio conference.’ We thank the west for these 
acknowledgments. 

And now, brother editor, let not these remarks 
be looked at invidiously; they are given for the 
pleasure not the jealousy of other portions of our 
common cause. The New England Methodists 
need a better appreciation among their distant 
brethren: the latter I hope will be grateful to learn 
any thing good of them. And may our common 
Lord bless our common heritage all the world over! 
Amen. 





LONELINESS OF HEART. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 
BY A GRAY-HAIRED MAN. 
« A want of occupation is not rest— 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 

Tuene may be little of poetry in these lines, but 
there is a world of meaning attached to them. 
Many a one of high and noble intellect has expe- 
rienced the truth contained in them, and has sunk 
beneath an influence which he could not avert or 
control. A loneliness of spirits has passed over 
others which has led them to wish no longer to 
live upon the earth. In this utter gloom and soli- 
tude of soul the rational faculties have become 
obscured, and the mind so filled with despair, that, 
perhaps, they have resorted to the dreadful alterna- 
tive of ending their existence and their miseries 
together. 

The depressing passions, according to medical 
authors, tend to bodily inaction, while the exciting 
passions tend to physical exertion. Thus, when 
hope is strong, the muscles come into full play, the 
blood flows freely, and there is a disposition to set 
about the accomplishment of desire. Despondency, 
on the other hand, operating as an antagonism to the 
muscles, causes bodily inaction. Hence, persons 





of a nervous and melancholy temperament spend 
a large amount of time in self-reflection on their own 
misfortunes. They think themselves despised by 
man and forsaken of God, and have but little abil- 
ity and less inclination to participate in the enjoy- 
ments of social life. Having, as they suppose, no 
claim on the sympathy of others, they dare not 
intrude in society, where they feel themselves unwel- 
come. They are continually passing dark judg- 
ments on themselves, and think the Almighty has 
some terrible punishment in reversion for them. 

Melancholy, induced by bodily inaction, has the 
additional effect of weakening and destroying the 
mind. There is the case of the young lady who 
had ‘been the playmate of the Duke d’Enghien, of 
France, and who, after his execution, became in- 
curably despondent. Her most intimate friends 
passed her unrecognized, and she continued for 
hours to gaze at any object which her eyes might 
happen to light upon. Her brain was incapable of 
any steady expression, except that which wearied 
it into the fixedness of disease. One idea alone 
seemed graven on the structure of the brain, and 
the mind operated in that direction, because the 
nerve fibrils would operate in no other. 

**T long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath the soil, 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil.” 


Such, too often, is the language of the heart that 
has lost all love for life; and such, too, is that 
desolation which falls upon the soul that feels 
it has no preparation for the duties of the eternal 
world. 

Medical treatment, however judicious it may be, 
can tend very slightly only, if at all, to the cure of 
melancholy. The patient must take regular exer- 
cise, mingle much in society, engage in new and 
varied employments, and by all means forget to 
think of himself, if he would be free from the mis- 
givings and ever-present apprehensions of despair. 
Words of life must be whispered into his ear 
constantly, it is true, but he must, at the same 
time, divest himself of considerations and reflec- 
tions in regard to his present condition and future 
fate. Despondency is as much the growth of habit 
with the hypochondriac as singing is with the mu- 
sician, rhapsodizing with the poet, and sketching 
with the artist. No man can do two things at once. 
Sadness and joy are antipodes, and can not exist 
at the same time in the same soul. Let the mind 
be engaged in something lively, and it can scarcely 
be morose or dull. 

There are a thousand things that might engage 
the best of us, and profitably too, were we only to 
inquire into our own capacities. Reading, writing, 
studying a language, learning music, making an 
excursion to the woods and among the hills, catch- 
ing here and there the song of the birds or the 
sound of distant waters, viewing the clouds resting 
on the horizon like mountains, presenting a path- 
way to the skies—these, and similar occupations, 
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should engage our attention, and free us of de- 
spondent feelings. If they do not, it is unwise on 
our part to indulge in the one melancholy thought; 
for such indulgence only rivets the malady on us, 
and forever disqualifies us for the discharge of those 
duties devolving on us. 

Get the body into action, and half the battle is 
won. “Throw but a stone,” says Pope, “ the giant 
dies.” Some years since, at the University of Ox- 
ford, England, there was a young man who imag- 
ined himself about to die. His illness had been of 
some months’ duration, and feeling entirely dis- 
couraged about his recovery, he requested, as the 
last favor from a fellow-student, that he might hear 
the tolling of the college bell. He was very fond 
of bell-ringing, and his wish was gratified; but 
finding the tones‘at this time most execrable, he 
jumped out of bed, and, running up to the belfry, 
rung the bell himself. The result was his hypo- 
chondria left him, and he was subsequently restored 
to good health. 

Fretting and repining can do no one any good. 
They only waste life, and unfit us for happiness 
and usefulness. If an opportunity is lost, set about 
retrieving it. If a circumstance be opposed to you, 
endeavor to meet it; contend earnestly against it. 
Learn to conquer difficulties. Remember that sun- 
light can not always be upon your pathway. Pre- 
pare for clouds and darkness; and if you must 
pass through sorrow, do it with a manful spirit, 
and know that at the last you will come off victor. 

** Come, Disappointment, come! 
Though from hope’s summit hurled, 
Still, rigid nurse, thou art forgiven, 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven, 
To wean me from the world; 
To turn mine eye 
From vanity, 
And point to scenes of life that never, never die!” 
So exclaimed one who had experienced the uncer- 
tainty and worthlessness of this world’s honors. 
Buffeted and cast down, he learned how vain it was 
to trust to any thing but heaven. My dear young 
friend, learn the same lesson, and live through 
all the troubles of life so as to live at last where 
disappointment and sorrow cease to afflict the soul. 





Tue learned man is only useful to the learned; 
the wise man is equally useful to the wise and the 
simple. The merely learned man has not elevated 
his mind above that of others; his judgments are 
not more penetrating, his remarks not more delicate, 
nor his actions more beautiful than those of others; 
he merely uses other instruments than his own; his 
hands are employed in business of which the head 
sometimes takes little note. It is wholly different 
with the wise man; he moves far above the common 
level—he observes every thing from a different point 
of view; in his employments there is always an 
aim, in his views always freedom, and all with him 
is above the common level. 





LAMENT OF THE. BACKSLIDER. 


BY ANNA4. 

O suat I were as in months past! Then I had 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Then I had an evidence of my acceptance with 
him. Then all envy, malice, pride, every evil dis- 
position, was destroyed from my heart. Then I 
felt that the blood of Jesus Christ did cleanse 
me from all sin. Then I was happy from day to 
day, for I was conscious that my inheritance was 
in heaven. Then I knew the love of God which 
passeth understanding—“ I was filled with the full- 
ness of God.” “Ah, where am I now?’ When 
was it, or how, that I fell from this heaven of 
love?” The fashions, the maxims, the customs 
of the world attracted my attention. I began to 
reason in this way: Can’t I be just as good, if 
I do not fast quite so often nor pray so much? 
I certainly need not be quite so strict on the Sab- 
bath. It is not wrong for me to indulge in the 
fashions of the day. Of course, I can attend fash- 
ionable parties, and, if occasion presents, I can 
dance, too, without doing much harm. I gave 
way to the tempter by indulging in these things 
only a little at first; I was led on by degrees, 
till I soon had no time for secret devotion and 
self-examination; I cast off fear, and restrained 
prayer before God; I slighted his word and min- 
isters; I neglected his Sabbaths; I abused his 
mercy; I counted the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing; I became hardened and impenitent; 
and now no star of hope gilds my horizon. I can 
but look forward to the future with gloomy ap- 
prehensions and awful forebodings. No day of 
grace, O most merciful Father, should be mine. 
Meet would it be for me to sink beneath thy frown 
forever. Most justly ought I to be banished from 
thy presence and the glory of thy power. Dark- 
ness and gloom cover me. Sorrow is gat hold 
upon my heart. Thy glory is hid from me, and 
the light of thy countenance beameth not on my 
path. 

*¢ What peaceful honors I once enjoy’d! 
How sweet their mem’ry still! 


Bat they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 

Return, O holy Dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest: 

I hate the sins that made thee mourn, 
And drove thee from my breast.” 





He who can listen to the flute-like voices of child- 
hood, and look upon its gladsome features, blooming 
like the first roses in the first morning of Paradise, 
without kindling into love and joy, has no appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, and has lost one of the 
purest elements of his nature. He who loves not 
children, loves not God. “Suffer little children to 
come unto me” was the language of Jesus himself. 
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A SABBATH ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


NA-OM-I-KONG INDIAN MISSION, 
BY A MISSIONARY. 

Tur holy Sabbath—day of sacred rest! How 
welcome to the Christian’s heart! how sweet and 
holy its influences, whether it finds him in Chris- 
tian or in Pagan lands, in the crowded city or in 
the wild, unbroken forest! j 

Let my fair reader imagine herself far away from 
all Christian society, with whom she could hold 
communion—a missionary upon Pagan ground. 
Strange sights meet her gaze, and unintelligible 
sounds fall upon her ear. Her field of labor is 
located on a beautiful bay-shore, on the southern 
coast of Lake Superior. The scenery around the 
mission premises is most picturesque and romantic. 
The lands adjoining are beautifully adorned with a 
small growth of pine, balsam, hemlock, and cedar. 
At the north, as far as the eye can scan, are seen 
the towering mountains upon the Canada shore, 
while, at unequal distances, you behold several 
small islands, dotting the liquid surface, and impart- 
ing loveliness to the prospect. : 

Upon this scenery a more lovely sun never dawned 
than upon the second Sabbath in July of the pres- 
ent year. Not aripple was seen upon the placid 
waters of the Queen of Lakes. Its tumultuous 
waves had ceased, its clamorous voice was still, 
and a holy quiet pervaded both water and land. 
No noisy rail-cars, or prancing horses, or hallooing 
boys disturb the scene profound. All nature seems 
to partake of the holy quiet, and to reverence the 
day hallowed in the most sacred affections of the 
Christian’s heart. Thus it was when a shrill blast 
from the trumpet announced the time for holy con- 
vocation, and summoned preparation for the house 
of God. The building, from which had arisen the 
sacrifices of many broken and contrite hearts, is 
unadorned, and even rude in its appearance; yet 
so sweet and hallowed have been the influences 
pervading the humble worshipers at its altar, as to 
inspire the beautiful sentiment upon many lips, 
“Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
| and the place where thine honor dwelleth.” 

An hour passes, and numerous groups of In- 
| dians—men, women, and children—may be seen 
trailing their course along a serpentine path, un- 
known to other feet save those of the missionary of 
the cross of Christ. Yonder you behold a small 
youth, of about eight years, gently clasping the 
hand of a venerable looking man, and cautiously 
leading him along his difficult way, to mingle in 
the worship of God. Alas! for this man of afilic- 
tion. Ten years have passed away since he saw 
the light of day; yet a cheerful smile always sits 
upon his manly countenance, especially when in 
the house of God, listening to the message of divine 
mercy. The small house is now filled to overflow- 


ing. Some of the women, I see, either for the want | 
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of better accommodations or from choice, are seated 
upon the floor—a position which they seem to 
occupy With natural ease and grace. Their broad- 
cloth garments, richly ornamented with silk, satin, 
or velvet, together with their long flowing hair, 
tastefully adjusted upon their foreheads, are in beau- 
tiful harmony with their modest and unassuming 
manners. 

Upon the right of the desk, side by side, sits the 
two chiefs—Ka-ben-oo-din, the hereditary chief, 
and QOmun-oo-mine, the counseling chief. The 
former, though now superannuated, has been a man 
of uncommon physical ability, possessed of some 
strength of mind. His greatest misfortune is, that, 
up to the present time, he has rejected the offers of 
divine mercy, though he has long since given up 
his Pagan rites, and yet hopes to become a Christian. 
The latter is far his superior. His intellect is of 
the most elevated order, and his influence is as 
extensive as the knowledge of his name. He isa 
Christian; and this constitutes his chief excellence. 

The devotional exercises of the present occasion 
were introduced by my interpreter, Rev. Peter 
Marksman, a native preacher of superior abilities, 
and a model of Christian excellence. As an orator, 
he has but few equals, and probably no superiors, 
in the Chippeway language. The whole congrega- 
tion unite in singing, to the tune of “Old Hun- 
dred,” one of Dr. Watts’s inimitable hymns, trans- 
lated into the Indian by Rev. P. Jones: 


«‘ Before Jehovah's awful throne,” etc. 


Never were those beautiful lines executed with more 


spirit or greater harmony than on the present occa- 


sion by these children of the forest. The effect 
produced was visible in the tearful eye, as well as 
in the subdued tones of many voices, long before 
the last stanza was completed. 

The prayer that followed seemed to partake 
deeply of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Its 
importuning, believing, and prevailing power seemed 
to bear up the soul quite to the throne of God, and 
place it before the merey-seat, as the price of a 
Redeemer’s blood. Every knee in that crowded 
audience was prostrate, and every soul seemed to 
be in holy communion with divine influences. 

Of the remaining exercises it becomes me to 
speak with moderation. The discourse delivered 
had specific reference to individuals who, from the 
commencement of missionary labor among them, 
seem to have derived little or no benefit. The text 
selected for the occasion was Luke xvi, 31: “And 
he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.” The subject embraced a 
general view of what had been done by God and 
the Church to influence their salvation, together 
with the guilt and consequences of refusing such 
offers. My interpreter appeared to speak with more 
than his usual ease, and drink deeply into the spirit 
of the discourse. Ten years of his own valuable 
life had been spent in “labors more abundant” for 
the salvation of his benighted brethren, and he 
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felt himself almost dying a martyr to the arduous 
duties of the missionary work. The profound at- 
tention pervading the assembly encouraged the 
hope that the word was taking effect upon the 
minds of some of those for whom it was intended. 
The appearance of‘one had been noted from the com- 
mencement. It was quite evident that a struggle 
was going on in his mind—that unwelcome thoughts 
were intruding upon his attention. His eyes, which 
had, from the commencement, been fastened upon 
the speakers, were now unable to maintain their 
fixed position; they closed upon the gathering 
tears; his head falls upon his heaving bosom, and, 
subdued by tender emotions, he weeps. Heaven 
grant that his tears may be those of true “repent- 
ance which is unto life” and salvation. 

The sermon was followed by singing one of 
Charles Wesley’s most moving productions, 

** Would Jesus have the sinner die?” etc., 
followed by a most fervent prayer from an exhorter 
and class-leader of the Church. Most affectionately 
does he plead in the behalf of those unreconciled to 
God, and: deprecate their exposure to divine justice. 
He prays for the mission, for the missionaries of 
the cross wherever located, and concludes with a 
thank-offering to God, that the Christian Church 
was ever influenced, by the spirit of benevolence, 
to provide the means and send the men to the 
wilds of the forest, in search of the lost souls of 
men. Thus, dear reader, your humble contribu- 
tions, which perhaps cost you no sacrifice, are being 
instrumental in the inspiration of the most blissful 
hopes of heaven and immortality in those hearts 
where despair so recently reigned; while you, in 
return, are receiving the fervent blessings of those 
redeemed captives from Pagan darkness. Thus 
terminated the morning exercises. Noiseless the 
congregation retire, in deep and holy communion 
with heaven and their own hearts. 

The afternoon was devoted to the more social 
means of grace. Two classes assembled at different 
places, convenient for their respective members: 
both of which were full in their attendance, and 
characterized for a tone of religious feeling, heav- 
enly and pure. 

The evening exercises consisted of several prayers, 
offered with great fervency of spirit, followed by a 
sermon in Indian from the Rev. P. Marksman. His 
text was well chosen: Matt. v, 16, “ Ye are the light 
of the world,” ete. The object of this sermon was 
to enforce the duty of the Christian Indians toward 
those of their Pagan brethren, and most eloquently 
did the preacher execute his task. He referred them 
to their condition a few years since, in the darkness 
of Paganism, and spoke of the happy change ef- 
fected in their condition through the instrument- 
ality of the Gospel of Ohrist. The day closed 
under the most hallowed influences. Many made 
the most solemn promises of future amendment, 
and preparation for that Sabbath which shall never 
end—the Sabbath of eternal rest in the kingdom of 
Christ. 





“O, MIGHT I POUR MY SOUL IN SONG!” 


BY MRS, R, S&S. NICHOLS, 
O, micut I pour my soul in song, 
When kneeling at thy feet, 
Or snatch from Heaven’s immortal throng 
A strain thine ear to greet— 
My voice should steal across thy breast 
In low, Elysian tones, 
Breaking the fountains of thy rest 
To soft, melodious moans! 


As sunshine fills the world with light, 
This heart is filled by thee! 

Thy love can make the darkest night 
A kindling day for me: 

Thou hast the wondrous power to bless 
By word, and look, and smile, 

While spells of melting tenderness 
Entrance my heart the while. 


Could I but hope our plighted souls, 
When loosened from this clay— 
Which now our every thought controls— 
Might gently soar away, 
And ciréling round yon worlds of light 
That through the darkness shine, 
Forget our all of earthly blight, 
What heaven of hope were mine! 


O, may I never, never rise 
From this enrapturing dream! 
But gazing thus within thine eyes, 
Meet death upon the stream, 
Which flows in silence toward that shore 
Whose brightness lures us home; 
And when my steps are safely o’er, 
1’ll call to thee to come! 





THE LOST ONE. 
BY MRS, M, A, BIGLEOW, 


Wuerz is my sister? years have past 
Since her light step was heard— 

Since her merry tones rung joyously, 
Like the notes of the singing bird. 


Years have past, since round the hearth, 


And amid the springing flowers, 


We mingled together in childish mirth 


Through the long and happy hours. 


Though years have past, I should know her now: 


That brilliant and speaking eye— 


The peculiar white of that polish’d brow— 


That cheek of the rose-leaf’s dye! 


I should know her, though, when I saw her last, 


Her cheek was not so bright, 


And a shade was over her features cast, 


From her robe of spotless white. 
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OCTOBER, 185i. 
THE ENGLISH AUTUMN, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 

“ Thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest carols; clear 
Rastle of the reaped corn; 
Sweet birds antheming the morn: 
Acorns ripe down pattering, 
While the autumn breezes sing.” 

AUTUMN! yet with such masses of foliage still hang- 
ing out in the landscape, that, were it not for the red 
and yellow hues which mark the fading of so many 
trees, we might almost fancy summer still reigned over 
the scene. But the ears of corn which trail on the 
hedges in narrow lanes, the gates that here and there 
stand open, with children either swinging upon them, or 
clambering up to reach the straggling ears, which hang 
upon the boughs above their heads—the rumbling of 
wheels, the creaking of the wagon, the cracking of the 
whip, and the shout of the driver, tell us that the corn- 
harvest is already begun, and that the fields which, a 
few weeks ago, waved with their millions of heads of 
heavy wheat and horned barley, are now shorn and 
piled up in golden sheaves. Here and there we may 
still see a few sun-burnt reapers at work, their foreheads 
bound round with various colored handkerchiefs to keep 
off the heat, and their white sleeves showing like spots 
of light in the landscape, while the stooping attitudes of 
the gleaners, in costumes of all colors, the half-laden 
wagon in the center of the field, the bold dark outline 
of the horses, the ‘‘ shocks” of sheaves reared to dry at 
regular distances, and stretching in rows upon every 
rounded and stubbly furrow, together with the hill in 
the background, and the trees which every-where rise 
up and break the level lines of the scene, make alto- 
gether such a pleasing picture, that for months afterward 
it rises up before the imagination, and we think of it 
with feelings of delight. Nor can we gaze upon such 
a scene without thinking of the bountiful provision 
which the Creator has made for our wants, and feeling 
thankful that, amid the cold and darkness of the coming 
winter, we shall still be surrounded by plenty, and that 
the poor man will soon be enabled to eat his bread un- 
taxed by the rich. 

Beautiful as the hay-field is with its wind-rows and 
high-piled cocks, and sweet perfume, still it falls far 
short of the interest, and earnestness, and sober bustle 
of the wheat harvest. During the getting in of the latter 
the farmer evinces more anxiety about the weather, for 
he well knows the damage that a few days rain would 
do to his crop, how the ears would begin to sprout, and 
the corn turn soft, and the loss he would have to sustain 
in the market. The last thing at night he looks at the 
sky, and the appearance of a few dark clouds which 
hang over and threaten rain, are often the means of pre- 
venting him from enjoying a sound night's rest, however 
weary he may be. If the morning is fine, he is up and 
out among his men, feeling of a sheaf here, and handling 
a “shock ’’—a stack of eight sheaves—there, and care- 
fully examining them to see if they will be dry enough, to 
be “carted off” and placed on the great stack in the rick- 


Keats. 


yard, or the high-roofed barn, when the sun has been out. 


an hour or two, and the morning dews are all dried up 
from the earth. Then he goes to another field, which 





lies further ‘off, and is not quite so forward, to see how 
the reapers get on there, or how the mowers have cut 
down the barley, or to see that the swine, which were 
turned in after the field was cleared, are dll safe. He 
passes groups of gleaners on his way, who courtesy and 
bow to him as he rides along, for he is one of those 
who, like Boaz in the Bible, permits them to glean even 
among the sheaves, taking care whenever he discovers 
that any of them have been stealing from the “ shocks,” 
never to allow them to enter his fields again, at least not 
during that harvest. Children he will only reprimand, 
and bid their mothers look closer after them, kindly 
adding, “ that it is natural for them to get into mischief.” 
A pretty sight it is to watch the little rustics, with their 
coarse gleaning bags hanging before them, and a pair of 
old scissors dangling by their side, dotting the corn- 
field, and ever bobbing down like so many crows, pick- 
ing up an ear here and there, now pausing to straighten 
their aching backs, then halting to cut off the straw from 
the little handful of corn they have gfeaned before thrust- 
ing it into the bag which hangs before them; and work- 
ing on, perhaps under the promise that if they gather 
four of those bag-fulls by night, they shall either have 
a piece of apple-pie when they get home, or if they 
keep up to their task till Saturday night, a half-penny to 
spend in what they like—not to be put in the money- 
box—no, no, for they know, if it once gets there, it will 
only come out perhaps a year after, to help toward buy- 
ing a pair of new or second-hand shoes. Then to see 
how their little raw hands and red legs are pricked and 
pierced by the stubble, and are almost as hard and as 
rough as rasps, through being exposed to the weather. 
An important time is this for the poor mother who has a 
large family, and has the privilege of gleaning after her 
husband. Nor is it less interesting to watch the reapers 
at work—to see how quick the sickle is put in among the 
standing corn, and when it is drawn out again, to notice 
that a great handful has been cut, and-is then placed 
upon the twisted wheat-bands which are stretched ecross 
the stubble; and so they go on cutting down sheaf after 
sheaf, then tying them up, and, after a time, rearing the 
sheaves up into “ shocks ”’ or *‘ stacks,” or ** field-stacks,”’ 
as they are called in some parts of the country, and 
which they place in two rows, three or four sheaves on 
each side, face to face, and all meeting together, and 
forming a fine yellow plumy top; then they plant an- 
other sheaf at each end, and leave the sun and wind to 
do their work; and, in a few days, the “shocks” are 
dry enough, and hard enough to be carried away in the 
wagon, load after load, till the whole harvest is got in. 
And rare gleaning is there, I can assure you, when 
those *‘ shocks” are taken up; such a quantity of loose 
ears in the *‘cradle,” as the spot is termed, where the 
sheaves stood, that there is sometimes a regular scramble 
among the gleaners, to see who can get the most; and 
the man who is loading the wagon is often compelled to 
threaten that he will lift them on the load with his fork, 
if they do not get further out of the way. 

Beautiful are the woods at this season of the year, and 
never did the hand of an artist throw such rich colors 
upon the glowing canvas, as may now be found in the 
variegated foliage of the trees. The leaves of the © 
beech are dyed in the deepest orange that ever the 
eye saw gathered in burning gold around an autumn 
sunset, along the western slope of heaven. The dark 
green of the oak is in parts mellowed into a bronzy 
brown, blending beautifully with the faded yellow of 
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the chestnut, and the deeper hues of the tall elm; while 
at intervals the sable fir settles down into dark shadows, 
between the alternate tints; and far as the eye can range 
along the wide outskirts of the forest, it revels in the 
mingled hues of mountain, field, ocean, and sky, as if 
the flowered meadow, and the purpled mountain, and 
the green billows of the sea, the blazing sunset, and the 
dark clouds of evening, had all rolled together their 
bright and somber dyes, and gathered about the beautiful 
death-bed of the expiring summer. Over the hedge- 
row trails the rambling briony, and we see bunches of 
crimson and green berries, half tempting us by their 
gushing ripeness to taste the poisonous juice which 
lies buried beneath their deceptive beauty. The hips of 
the wild rose rest their rich scarlet upon the carved 
ebony of the luscious blackberry, while the deep blue 
of the sloe throws over all the rich velvet of its fruit, as 
it stands crowned with its ruddy tiara of hawthora ber- 
ries. On the ground are scattered thousands of polished 
acorns; their carved and clear cups lying empty among 
the fallen leaves, till gathered by the village children, 
who deck their rustic stools with these primitive tea- 
services, and assemble round them with smiling faces, 
and looks of eager enjoyment, while they sip their 
sugar and water out of these old fairy-famed drinking 
vessels. 

In addition to all these lights and shadows of autumnal 
splendor, we every now and then stumble upon great 
groups of agarics, or fungi, of all hues and of all names, 
as mushrooms, toadstools, giaats’-buttons, fuzz-balls, etc., 
stained with every dye that can be seen upon the face 
of heaven, blue, and silver, and gold, and crimson, and 
some of them rising to near a foot in hight, and as large 
round,as the crown of a man’s hat; and many a time 


have we gathered an agaric whose gaudy colors baffle 
all description, and so richly spotted, that for variety 
and beauty of tint, the proudest flower that ever opened 


beneath the sun must have bowed before it. We have 
seen them scattered about the grassy glades of forests in 
broad round clusters of yellow and white, as if an 
army of fairies had been contending, and startled by 
some human footstep in the midst of the affray, had cast 
down their shields of gold and silver in their affright, 
as they retreated somewhere into the deep and undis- 
turbed solitudes.. As for puff-balls, we have many a 
time seen them larger than a man’s head, weighing sev- 
eral pounds, and, when broken to pieces, covering many 
feet of ground. Far away stretched acres of broad- 
leaved fern, now changing from their glossy green intoa 
deep-brown russet; while around them gathered an 
armed host of thistles, the sport of every passing breeze 
that flew by, which plucked with its unseen hands the 
proud plumes from their feathered helmets, and sent 
them floating over the gathered lines of the banded fern. 
Blue below bowed alittle army of harebells; their azure 
cups ever moving as if they rang out a dying dirge for 
the departed summer—a low, mournful peal, which rings 
not upon mortal ears, sounding over the graves of the 
buried flowers which sleep still and mute below, each 
under its little hillock of fallen and faded leaves. Above 
them waves some solitary woodbine; its lonely tendril 
rocking to and fro with a mournful motion, as if the last 
flower it bore had lost its way, wondering where its sum- 
mer companions had gone, and afraid of being left alone 
in such a changing solitude. All these, and many other 
objects rise before us, marking the solemn majesty of 
autumn, and throwing over the scene a gloomy kind of 





grandeur, causing us to reflect how all that is beautiful 
in this world is subject to fade, and making us thoughtful 
while we witness the slow decay of all that we so re- 
cently admired. But autumn is not without its pleas- 
ures, and it is only to one fond of solitude and musing 
alone, that his mind would find in the falling leaves 
images of melancholy, and in the departed flowers 
recall scenes which the heart sighs for ip vain; these 
are but the regrets that come with after years, when we 
have lost dear friends whom we fondly loved, and who, 
perhaps, many a time had been our companions, when 
we wandered over such scenes in the sunshine and sum- 
mer of by-gone years. 
THE SOUTHERN GATES OF EGYPT. 
BY AN ENGLISH TOURIST, 

THERE is scarcely any place in Egypt more pic- 
turesque in appearance, or more interesting, than what 
may be called its Southern Gates—the whole neighbor- 
hood of the first cataracts. I have read many descrip- 
tions thereof executed with great skill, but not one 
appears to me to convey a correct idea at the same time 
of the general characteristics of the scene and of the 
minuter details. It may be that success is impossible, 
or it may be that travelers have hurried on too rapidly 
to other classical sites. This last supposition is not un- 
likely to be true. I have known people to “do” the 
whole district in twenty-four hours. For my own part, 
during the period I remained there, new objects of in- 
terest, new points of view, seemed perpetually present- 
ing themselves; and when I took my departure, it was 
with the impression that had I remained twice as long, 
no yearning for fresh excitement would have arisen. 
Not that I wish to weary the reader with a complete 
description of all that I saw and all that was interesting 
to me, but with a simple desire to present a point or two, 
let me ask attention toa ramble which I made during 
one of the last days of my stay at the Gates. 

Having got beyond the district technically called the 
tombs, we found the country become more wild and 
savage at every step. Not a tree, not a shrub, not a 
blade of grass, not a lichen metthe eye. All was black, 
crumbly rock on every side. Beneath our feet was 
sand. The hills, broken into fantastic shapes, formed 
hollows, ravines, valleys, winding away in inextricable 
confusion. We seemed to have got into the inex- 
tinguished crater of a vast volcano. Yet there was 
nothing horrid in the scene, because the unclouded sun 
was there streaming down its dazzling light on every 
object, and imparting, as it were, life to desolation. A 
vulture now and then sailed heavily from crag to crag; 
two or three hawks ascended in their spiral flight; a 
dozen or so of glossy black crows looked pertly at us 
from bowlders bearing the names of the Pharaohs, 
or strutted with an air of assumed gentility on the 
ground; and some small black and white birds, with 
sparrows and desert larks, fluttered in busy idleness 
about. 

We turned off at length to the right into a rugged 
ravine that seemed to lead no where. But after scram- 
bling along for some time, we actually saw the tops of 
some waving palms rising, it seemed, out of a fissure in 
the earth; and presently getting to the summit of the 
pass, came in full view of a little village of little houses, 
surrounded by little gardens, nestling in the midst of 
horrid inky rocks, on the borders, we thought, of a little 
lake that dazzled our eyes with its brightness. We 
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went on, surprised and silent, and soon got into the clean 
streets, formed by the neat garden mud-walls and the 
still neater fronts of the houses, and could scarcely be- 
lieve that we were in Egypt. It was some time before 
our fancies were persuaded that we were in a Shellabe 
village on the banks of one of the winding branches of 
the Nile. " 

The name of the place was Mahatta. It was inhab- 
ited, we learned, entirely by that peculiar race of people 
called Shellabes, from Shellal, the Arabic name by 
which the Cataracts are known. They are evidently 
of Berber or Nubian descent, but intermingled very 
little with the parent stock, and seem to me superior 
in personal appearance and intelligence. They depend 
entirely for their living on work connected with the 
Cataracts—as tracking up or taking down boats, trans- 
porting merchandise, etc.—and seem to make a good 
thing of it. I admired their taste in selecting this lonely 
spot as the site of their village, although there are but a 
few basketsful of earth in the neighborhood. There 
never was a more romantic situation. Opposite rises a 
lofty desolate island; behind is a lofty desolate ridge. 
North and south barren rocks close in the view. The 
current of the river is scarcely perceptible to the eye, 
unless you stoop over the slippery rocks which lead 
down from the village; but it sparkles so gayly in the 
sun as to supply the place of almost all the other ele- 
ments of beauty in a landscape. 

In passing through the village, we saw only a few 
women, some of elegant form and agreeable features, 
standing in the streets; but when we had sat down on a 
great rock overlooking the stream, a crowd of little 
chattering children came round us, all offering some- 
thing for sale. The parents were wise enough to know 
that these pretty urchins would make better bargains 
than themselves. One had a couple of spears with long 
blades and light handles, covered with the skin of the 
warran, or great water-lizard; others had sticks of 
hardwood fancifully ornamented with leather and brass 
wire. They sat around, talking with us in a very inde- 
pendent manner—at least such as could speak a little 
Arabic—the others chirping among themselves like 
birds, I believe in the dialect of the Berberi. Mighty 
curiosity, to the forgetfulness of all ideas of gain, was 
excited by the sight of a watch; and when they were 
permitted to listen to the ticking, there was actually a 
moment of awe-stricken silence. But they soon re- 
turned to the charge, urging us to buy their curiosities, 
not at all in an importunate tone, but in a half-manly, 
half-childish way inexpressibly amusing. Of course, 
we felt bound to comply, and went away at last with 
many kind wishes for our safety. Even in the villages 
where the children have been taught, as in some parts 
of Egypt, to assail the traveler for backshish, they bless 
you before you give, and indeed whether you give or 
not. A little fellow came up to me, holding out his 
hand. ‘‘If it please God, mayst thou go on thy way in 
peace!” “If it please God!” said I, pretending to mis- 
understand him. He ran along by my stirrup with the 
same gesture and the same indirect form of asking. 
“Why should I give thee any thing?” inquired I. He 
smiled at the absurdity of the question, and repeated: 
“If it please God, mayst thou go in peace!” I was 
deaf to his demand. He became more in earnest, still 
sticking to the same form. My donkey began to go. 
He thought that as I had spoken I must relent, and 
followed. Finding me, however, obdurate to the last, 





he dropped behind, still murmuring, though with a 
disappointed tone: “If it please God, mayst thou go on 
thy way in peace!” Next time I passed he kept aloof 
and remained silent, looking, however, benevolently at 
me. I called and gave him something, and was re- 
warded by his stereotyped good wishes for a prosperous 
journey in a very energetic tone. As he never went 
beyond these words, perhaps he knew no more of 
Arabic; but this polite and winning way of begging is 
general. 

At Mabatta, as I have hinted, there is nothing to tell 
of the neighborhood of the Cataracts. 1 do not re- 
member that, even as the hush of noon came on, the 
roar of struggling waters reached our ear. It was some 
time subsequently that I went to view them from the 
shore. The road from Essouan was the same as that 
before described, only we had to push further on; and 
on turning off again to the right, found ourselves in still 
more rugged defile. We were obliged to dismount, 
and scramble up on foot. Evening was drawing nigh; 
we wished to see the sun set, and made great exertions 
to reach the summit in time; but when we came almost 
at a run to the crest of the ridge, and saw the horizon, 
that had retreated to a vast distance, nothing but waves 
of purple light remained to greet us. I defy the world 
to produce a grander spectacle; but my pen has not the 
cunning to describe it. Indeed, I could not get to un- 
derstand the secret of its grandeur—of the wonderful 
impression it made upon the mind. Was it the, very 
paucity of its elements—billows of black rock congealed, 
but here and there edged, it seemed, with golden foam— 
valleys of gloom, fading off on all sides, as it were, into 
stationary banks of smoke? Such was the huge setting 
of the picture. And what was the picture itself? A 
river—a mighty current of water coming out of one of 
the largest of these shadowy valleys, and then breaking 
up into a thousand torrents embracing a thousand 
islands, and meeting in a thousand eddying pools, with 
a hum, a buzz, a roar, that grew louder as the night 
came on; so thut as we dragged along the precipitous 
path, our voices, hushed at first into a whisper by ad- 
miration of what we beheld, rose imperceptibly into 
a shout. 

T know not why in this lonely place, where naught 
but the Cataracts and the wind are to speak at all—I 
know not why, I say, as the winds sink and go away 
murmuring to other regions, this tumultuous chanting 
of the waters should increase in potency—why they 
should seem to grow more restless when naught but the 
owl, and the bat, and the robber-wolf is abroad, when 
all else is welcoming the approach of sleep. Scientific 
men, eavesdroppers of nature, will no doubt find out 
some explanation in the disposition of different strata of 
the atmosphere ; but at that time I could not help think- 
ing that we had come upon some great meeting of the 
water-sprites—some parliament of demons engaged in 
supernatural debate. The light was rapidly fading 
away over the untrodden desert, and whole troops of 
thin shadows were coming playing toward us. Islands 
began to quiver like rapids, and rapids seemed to grow 
solid like islands. A sad and silent black boy who came 
to us, I know not how, hurried us along from bab to 
bab. We might almost have fancied ourselves guided 
by a familiar of the place, had he not taken care at 
length to tell us that he was unwilling to be benighted 
in that lonely place. He wanted to go home. This 
much he was enabled to make us understand. And 
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where was his home? Behind that great isolated rock 
at the village of Korore. 

We scrambled over the slippery rocks, while the 
moon gradually substituted herself for the sun. To our 
surprise, as we came upon a little bay above one of the 
babs or gates, we heard a voice, with a peculiar twang, 
singing out a queer couplet, the first line of which, I 
think, was, 

« Hail, Colambia, happy land!” 

An American, in trying to get too near this *‘ tremendous 
tempest in a teapot,” had slipped into the water, and 
presently we actually made out the stripes and stars 
over a little boat snugly moored along the bank. A few 
minutes afterward we heard the barking of dogs, got 
into a grove of trees, then into the dreaming village of 
Korere, parted with our sable little guide, and went 
away under a magnificent moon in search of the valley- 
road back. The lads who were with us talked of hyenas 
and jackals, and sang with somewhat exaggerated bold- 
ness to scare them away; but we heard not a sound, 
not a rustle, and saw nothing but rocks and moonlight 
as we jogged quietly back to our boat. 


VOICES OF NATURE. 
BY ELIZA COOKE, 

NATURE might be well described as a precious vol- 
ume of unexhausted and inexhaustible language; far 
richer in its intellec’ »al store than the gathered emana- 
tions of a thousana noble minds. Its silent eloquence 
wakes the thrill of deep poetic fervor in the souls of 
those that love to read it, and the man that flees for 
refuge from the storms of the outer world to its pages, 
if he be only an earnest student, will win for himself 
the knowledge of such consolations as are beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary minds. It is, however, a 
fountain whence all may derive inspiration or encour- 
agement in every phase of life, for not merely has it 
abundant sources of intere.t for every student, but in its 
various forms may be traced analogies to every mood 
that sways the soul of man. 

Independently of the various external images of things 
that meet the eye of sense, varied forms, radiant in the 
beauty wherewith creative Wisdom and Beneficence 
originally endowed them, it is in the existence of the 
analogies just spoken of, subsisting between the spiritual 
and the physical, that the soul finds roem for the exer- 
cise of wonder, love, and praise. An extensive knowl- 
edge, and apt disposal of these analogies, have ever 
formed the component parts of poetry. Need we recur 
for a moment to the instance furnished us in the grand 
idea drawn by Goldsmith, when, after eloquently assert- 
ing of his country pastor, that to his flock 

“* His heart, his love, his criefs were given, 
Bat all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven,’’ 
he thus proceeds: 

“ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Hence the invitation held out by poetry to wander in 
contemplative mood through nature's open fields, with a 
view to the alleviation of anght oppressive, is no vision- 


ary promise of an unattainable object. It is only those 
souls that are chained down to the encouragement of 
“that sorrow that worketh death,” that think such invi- 
tations unsubstantial, and indeed meddlesome. Human 
nature is, however, so constituted that it might be almost 





safely said, every such character as this belies the accu- 
sation that he raises. To each alike, as individual mem- 
bers of one great family, belong moments of exquisite 
pleasure or pain, when, were a fellow-being near, the 
heart would yet be too full for utterance, and the imag- 
ination to poor even for correct conception of the feel- 
ings that are gsserting mastery over the whole man. 
Were the faithful poet’s voice then heard, its language 
would no longer be felt to be untrue. Is there -one, 
however untutored in aught that does not concern the 
present world, that has watched the hoarse waves, 
chasing each other along the shore, in ceaseless ebb 
and flow, or listened to the moanings of the wintery 
wind, or the still grander vibrations of the midnight 
tempest, without feeling an undefinable sensation of awe, 
or a kindling into life of latent energies? Does no in- 
ward working of the ever-restless thoughts accompany 
that gaze of listless vacancy—no vision passing in review 
before the mind that the sound of a footstep near might 
dispel? Yes; thoughts of a peculiar cast have presented 
themselves at such moments, though the remembrance of 
them may be clean swept away when the charm has 
ceased. Truly has it been remarked by an eminent 
American writer, ‘‘ How endless would be the task— 
were it even practicable—to enumerate the visions thet 
pass before the mind in a single day!” 

Pictures, therefore, of our own checkered lives may 
be traced in the various forms of nature around us, 
linked by a sort of invisible chain to events actually 
transpiring—events common to all things in a world 
where all is in perpetual change and motion. We have 
no need to search for exclusive scenes, wherefrom to 
deduce these analogies; the most common accidents 
of life teem richly with instruction; the mind that is 
rightly habituated to become the recipient of their 
moral is alone required. So is there a kind of trans- 
parency in things, through which their hidden purpose 
is perceived. 

It has been the aim of our noblest bards to endow 
the forms of nature with a kind of mute sympathy 
with men in their several moods—a sympathy that only 
wants breath to make it vocal. There is an earnest- 
ness and an enthusiasm in some of these appeals to our 
fancies, that seem ulmost to force the mind, under certain 
combinations of circumstances, to believe the beautiful 
myth: 

*¢ Call it not vain: they do not err, 
Who say that when a poet dies 
Mate Nature mourns her worshiper, 

And celeb his obsequies; 
Who say tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan, 
That mountains weep in crystal rill, 
That flowers in tears of balm distill, 
Through his lov’d grove that breezes sigh, 
And oaks, in deeper groan reply, 
And rivers teach their rashing wave 
To murmar dirges round his grave.” 





The secret of such a feeling may be learned in the 
eloquent language of Mrs. Hemans. ‘Not alone from 
the things of the ‘ Everlasting Hills,’ from the storms or 
the silence of midnight skies, will the poet seek the 
grandeur and the beauty which have their central resi- 
dence in a far more majestic temple. Mountains, and 
rivers, and mighty woods—the cathedrals of nature— 
these will have their part in his pictures; but their col- 
oring and shadows will not be wholly the gift of rising or 
departing suns, nor of the night with all her stars; it 
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will be a varying suffusion from the life within, from the 
glowing clouds of thought and feeling, which mantle 
with their changeful drapery all external creation. 
** We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does natare live.” 

From the cradle to the grave, the career of man is 
imaged in the mute things around him. Do we seek an 
emblem of lovely and promising childhood? We find 
it in the newly-formed bud bursting from its parent 
stock, when winter’s icy hand has ceased to clog the 
progress of vegetation. The fostering influence of ten- 
derness and love that watches over and tends his pro- 
gressive growth is as the atmosphere of spring. Each 
gloom that checks for a moment the buoyancy of his 
spirit, finds congeniality in the passing cloud that, for an 
equally short time, obscures the brightness of the sun- 
beam from the flower; and, should his end be an un- 
timely one, the noisome blight, destructive to what was 
beautiful and bright before, is the expressive emblem of 
his decay. With every turn of the plant in its progress 
to maturity, there is a corresponding stage in the life of 
man. Inthe glory of his prime he luxuriates, as does 
the laughiog earth in the reign of summer; and when 
the first gray hair usurps his head, surely it has mean- 
ings deep and eloquent, as are those of the “sear and 
yellow leaf” of opening autumn. And who does not 
recall to his mind, as we proceed onward to “the last 
scene of all,” the exclamation of old Adam— 

*‘ Therefore, my age is as the lusty Winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 

But for almost every mood of man, a consentaneous 
image in external nature may be found. Aptly, for 
instance, may ‘‘ the peace of mind that passeth all under- 
standing ’’ be compared to the waveless sea, reflecting, 
as in a mirror, the bright lights of the summer evening's 


sky a thousand fathoms down in its waters; or to the soft 
majestic outline thrown up against heaven by the hills in 
the south of our own fair land, 


“* Where even the motion of an angel’s wing 

Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 

Of silent hills, and more than silent sky.” 
Again, the flutter of the heart in the moment of tumult- 
uous joy’s ascendency may find its image in the gently 
rippling waves, dancing in their silver sheen of moon- 
light. View the tali palm rearing its head on high, ex- 
ulting, as it were, in its victory over the storms of many 
generations, the monarch of some sandy solitude, and 
there trace the similarity to earthly greatness in all but 
its duration. Itis needless to multiply such images; suf- 
ficient has now been said to show that there are deep 
meanings in the palpable and the visible around us, 
which are made to touch each a chord of responsive 
sympathy in the hidden regions of the heart. 

There is also a yearning fondness in human nature 
that loves to throw a species of enchantment around the 
scenes of former joys and sorrows, as though its happi- 
ness or its pain derived a deep tinge from the scenes 
where it happened. The favorite stroll, or the nook 
retired from public eye, once sacred to the outpourings 
of various moods, are looked upon as temples of treas- 
ured recollections, and possess a mysterious charm in 
after years; and even silently influence the springs of 
action to the close of life, or affurd timely monition to 
the soul in the hour of trial. Such memories then, in 
some instances, are looked upon as oases in the desert, 
when associated with happiness; and if simultaneously 
the soul can be brought to see its powers of certainly 





attaining to scenes yet fairer hereafter, and feel its 
energies aroused equally in ideal as in real scenes, 
the mutable may cease to sadden, as the immutable 
gradually opens the passes of the mind, and establishes 
there its sway. 

The man, therefore, who is an earnest student of the 
book of nature, is educating himself for a career 
earth, which, though never so much beset with difficul- 
ties, will not hide from him the knowledge that they thus 
surround him in order to arouse into action some hidden 
purpose of his being. We may here cite an interesting 
fact met with in the life of Mrs. Hemans, quoted before, 
which will at once show the sublimity with which she 
sought to invest her favorite. She was riding one even- 
ing among the luxuriant scenery of the lakes, with the 
excellent Wordsworth, and both were listening to vari- 
ous sounds and notes of birds that broke upon the still- 
ness, and at last she said, ‘‘ Perhaps there may be a 
deeper and richer music pervading all nature than we 
are permitted in this state to hear.” The following is 
Wordsworth’s recorded reply, uttered in tones of deep 
veneration, quoting the glorious lines of Milton: 

« Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.” 
Though we may admire in the ancients the classic beauty 
of the ideal beings with which they peopled their groves, 
and rocks, and fountains, yet we think their due appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature which they thus sought 
to express, more deserving of such a feeling on our 
part. Though, too, it may be true, that the poet in some 
senses makes nature what it is: still, in the sweepings to 
and fro of mighty winds, in the change of the seasons, 
and the phenomena consequent upon their revolutions, 
there are voices heard whose import the mind of man 
can never fathom, voices issuing from a Presence, which 
once removed would leave every thing blank and deso- 
late as chaos. 


PERSONAL IDENTITY IN THE RESURRECTION, 
BY REV, EDWARD HITCHCOCE, LI. De 

SCARCELY any truth seems more clearly taught in the 
Bible than the future resurrection of the body. Yet this 
doctrine has always been met by a most formidable ob- 
jection. It is said that the body laid in the grave is ere- 
long decomposed into its elements, which are scattered 
over the face of the earth, and enter into new combina- 
tions, even forming a part of other human bodies. 
Hence not even Omnipotence can raise from the grave 
the identical body laid there, because the particles may 
enter successively into a multitude of other human 
bodies. I am not aware that any successful reply has 
ever been given to this objection, till chemistry and nat- 
ural history taught us the true nature of bodily identity ; 
and till recently the objector has felt sure that he had 
triumphed. But these sciences teach us that the identity 
of the body consists, not in the sameness of particles, 
but in the same kinds of elementary matter, combined in 
the same proportion, and having the same form and 
structure. Hence it is not necessary that the resurrec- 
tion body should contain a single particle of the matter 
laid in the grave, in order to be the same body; which 
it will be if it consists of the same kinds of matter 
combined in the same proportions, and has the same 
form and structure. For the particles of our bodies 
are often totally changed during our lives; yet no 
one imagines that the old man has not the same body 
as in infancy. What but the principles of science 
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could have thus vindicated a precious doctrine of rev- 
elation? 

In the description which Paul gives of the spiritual 
body, a naturalist—and I fancy no one but a naturalist— 
will discover its specific identity. By this I mean that 
it will possess peculiarities that distinguish it from every 

ing else, but which are so closely related to the char- 
acteristics of the natural body in this world, from which 
it was derived, that one acquainted with the latter would 


recognize the former. Hegce the Christian's friends in 


another world may be recognized by him from their 
external characters, just as we identify the plants and 
animals of spring with those that seemed to perish in 
the preceding autumn, or were buried beneath the 
snows of the previous winter. 


S2ZALL WE MEET AGAIN” 
BY co. D. J. 
My father! shall we meet again, 
When Heaven will bless the meeting, 
And nature tune her sweetest strain 
As chorus to the greeting? 
How often have I thought of thee, 
When gathering clouds of sorrow 
Have wildly tossed Life’s troubled sea, 
And vailed in gloom the morrow! 


My mother! shall we meet again, 
And drink the draughts of pleasure, 
Exempt from Fear’s tyrannic reign, 
And blessed in heavenly measure? 
Shall I again behold thy face, 
And hear thy counsels cheering; 
And know thy heart reserves a place 
For thoughts of me endearing? 


My brother! shall we meet again, 
Where, fanned by perfumed breezes, 
No trouble leaves its sad’ning stain, 
No chill the heart-blood freezes? 
Again roam o’er the smiling fields, 
As erst in days of childhood, 
While Spring her best regalia yields 
To clothe the mead and wildwood? 


My sister! shall we meet again, 
Again the distance vanish, 
That draws more closely Love’s bright chain— 
Again our sorrows banish? 
Shall we inhale once more the breath 
That o’er the fireside hovers, 
When no relentless hand of death 
Will stretch a cloud above us? 
Ah, yes! we may here meet again, 
With parents, sister, brother, 
To joy be turned our keenest pain, 
And we rejoice each other. 
Bat, O! may Hope, on seraph wing, 
Spread out her brightest vision; 
And smiling Death our spirits bring 
To dwell ’mid joys Elysian! 
MEMORY S PICTURES. 
BY R. EE. Me KE. 
** Lord, keep my memory green.” 

WHoOsE is the tongue that will hesitate to repeat with 
us this earnest petition? Whose the heart that does not 
echo it, at least in desire? You, with the mantling smile, 
and the light of girlhood on your beauteous brow, we 
scarcely ask it of you; for your gaze is onward, on 
through the flowery meads and vernal pastures of pros- 
pective life: on through the sunny arcades of hope’s 





fairy-land, where all is so entirely couleur de rose—so 
redolent with the 
« Promised joys of life’s unmeasured way.” 

Yet even you would find the honey-cup of pleasure turn 
to bitterness at your lips, were it not for the “‘ green mem- 
ories” by which the cup is encircled. Could we tear 
from it that verdant foliage, those clinging teudrils—in 
other words, could we remove the green memory of the 
love that has sprung up about you—that has budded, 
and leafed, and clasped you with its tendril-like attach- 
ment—that has so sweetened‘ the atmosphere of exist- 
ence—where would be the allurements of your future? 
where the glory of the picture upon which you now 
gaze so yearningly? Thus unconsciously to ourselves 
do we borrow from the “ past” the light wherewith to 
gild our future! 

Memory is to us now, when we see “ darkly as through 
a glass,” and ** know only in part,” a faint semblance of 
what “knowledge” will be to us hereafter. To de- 
prive us of memory, would be to leave us dwelling in 
the darkness of this “ prison of the flesh,” with our lamp 
of consolation extinguished; for hope is our lamp, and 
hope is the offspring of memory. Memory presents 
the facts to our minds, hope builds upon them. Thus, 
as we said before, we borrow from the past wherewith 
to gild our future. 

“Lord, keep my memory green!" echoes instinctively 
in the heart of the wondering child, as it looks upon the 
leafless boughs of winter, and seeks in vain for the wild 
flowers, “striped and golden,” it was wont to gather in 
the merry hours of summer. It remembers them, the 
blue violets—those deep eyes of the young spring first 
gazing upon us so shyly—the cowslips of sunny May; 
and Hope weaves a garland afresh—a garland of prom- 
ise that they shall leaf and blossom again, when warm 
days, and cloudless skies, and fertilizing dews return. 
“Lord, keep my memory green!” trembles on the wan 
lips of the weeping mourner, whether it be over the 
dead or the dying those agonizing drops be distilled. It 
wells up there from the stricken yet disciplined heart in 
the half audible appeal for strength addressed to those 
ears which are never closed against us. ‘* Teach me to 
remember that Thou hast promised succor to all who 
call upon thee ia the day of tribulation—that this is not 
our true country, that here life is made up of meetings 
and partings, and that it is only hereafter we may an- 
ticipate the bliss of an inseparable companionship.” 
True, memory is potent to stir the storm of natural 
regrets, to rend the heart with the thought of present 
desolation, to convulse the lip when its cry of endear- 
ment comes back unanswered, to thicken the breath with 
a sense of suffocation at the threshold of that chamber 
whose closed door, 

**So often on its hinge before,” 
bespeaks the stillness of the sleep within, to flood the 
eye with ungovernable tears by recalling the bloom, 
the life, the love, the beauty, that so lately animated 
that shrine of dust, and have now left it ripening for 
decay. True, it is potent to awaken thus the fierce 
tides of mental anguish, to prostrate our moral courage, 
to overcome for the time being even our physical powers ; 
but how sovereign is the antidote it at the same time 
affords! how specific the balm of its spiritual consolation! 

“Memory is my solace,” sigh the separated in life. 
They who are the victims of an untoward fate; knit 
together by the bonds of affection, yet divided by an 
ocean of adverse circumstances to think of the absent, 
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to keep them shrined in the sanctuary of the mind, to 
call back the tones, the smiles, the words of endear- 
ment, the winning gentleness, the frank pleasantries, the 
laugh, the glance of sweet surprise, the warm, fervent 
pressure of the hand, are surely privileges too dearly 
prized to be relinquished without reluctance by the ex- 
iled from home: we say home, because of the accepted 
creed that 
‘*°Tis home where’er the heart is.” 

Memory is that sunshine we see beaming so oft in the 
face of venerable age. “ He is thinking of his youth!” 
we say, when the smile of happy abstraction, like a 
breath of summer, melts into touching softness of ex- 
pression the time-worn lineaments of the hoary dreamer. 
He is back with his early childhood, when the world 
seemed all so good and beautiful, and men just what 
their Maker first designed them to be, “ only a little lower 
than the angels;’’ back with his happy school-days, 
when application and ability were first coined into the 
gold of knowledge; back with the merry troop who 
went “ bounding out to play;’’ back with his dawning 
manhood, which still is youth, when passion, kindled at 
the shrine of beauty, offered up its first, its purest sac- 
rifice, an unsullied and devoted heart. He thinks, he 
ponders on all this, and if a cloud of regret arise, it is 
but momentary, for though the nerveless arm, the failing 
eye, over which the film of age is gathering fast, the 
silvered locks, the faltering step, are all solemn evi- 
dences that the winter of life has set in for him, memory 
is at hand with her antidote; at hand with the balm of 
her consolation. She tells him that these are but incrus- 
tations wrought by time on the surface, which eat not 
their way within; the soul of man being impervious to 
all blighting influences; its dower being that of perpet- 
ual youth. 

Memory is the guardian-angel even of the wicked. 
How often does it step in between the intention and the 
guilty deed, staying the murderous hand, whispering 
admonitions long forgotten, stirring the callous heart 
to a sense of good, softening, subduing, winning it! 
Truly may we repeat, it is their guardian-angel, though 
it is doubtless those who would clamor for its destruc- 
tion, who would exclaim, ‘* Away with it—away with it; 
it is the bane, the curse of my life!” If there be really 
any existing whose graceless tongues could dare thus to 
execrate aught so sacred, we cry, “* Pause ere thou con- 
demn,” and opening for them afresh the book of the 
creation, bid them behold- how, when God made man in 
the paradise of Eden, and endowed him with “ will, mem- 
ory, and understanding,” ‘he saw that it was good.” 


THE DYING BOY. 

PASSING along one of the narrow streets of New York 
city on a hot Sunday afternoon of the summer just gone, 
we observed a group of boys and girls surrounding a 
boy of eight years or thereabouts, whose pale face and 
emaciated features indicated that he was a sufferer. 
Poverty was manifest in each and all of that collection, 
but in his case it seemed more bitter. He wore buta 
single garment, much like a loose gown, gathered at the 
neck, and hanging around him without a belt. He had 
neither shoes nor stockings. His pale forehead con- 
trasted with a mass of dark-brown hair, combed back 
on his head, and his thin, delicate ears, would have 
satisfied the most aristocratic judge of high birth. He 
was seated on the door-stone of one of those houses in 
which poor families are crowded to suffocation, and 





the other children sat on the pavement, or stood around 
him. 

All this we saw as we approached and passed the 
group, for we did not pause, and we heard but a single 
sentence of their conversation. The sick boy was 
speaking, and his voice was very sad, and very cheer- 
ful, too—that indescribable union of cheerfulness with 
sorrow, which all have met with in one or another 
igstance—and he was saying, “If I could only be 
buried in the country, I think I should be ” content 
was doubtless the last word of his sentence, but we did 
not hear it, for we had passed on. We went to church— 
but that voice haunted us, and though the text was a 
stirring passage, and the sermon eloquent, we confess 
that the ringing of those melancholy tones was louder, 
and we might as well have been at home. This is a 
simple incident in itself, not manufactured for the occa- 
sion, but we have related it exactly as it occurred, and 
now we propose to moralize on it a little. The boy was 
dying. That was clear. His face looked like it, and in 
his soft dark eye there was a gleam of light, not earthly, 
and in his voice and in his prophetic wish there was a 
tone like the tone we hear in dreams which come from 
across the river. He had doubtless lived in the country 
once; perhaps had been born there, and had learned to 
walk with his tiny feet crushing violets. Perhaps he 
had loved the blue sky up among the mountains, and 
doubtless the trees had often led his eyes up from their 
topmost branches to the far home of all our dreams. 
He had slept in some small house by a brook-side, had 
been lulled to slumber by the wind, making music in the 
branches of the oaks and elms, had been woke every 
morning by the swallows passing his window, and the 
whistling quail in the grain-fields across the valley, or 
perchance by two robins that returned yearly to their 
nest in the old apple-tree, and that sat every morning on 
the old well-pole and sang till they roused him from his 
glorious dreams. Perhaps—but no. We are uncon- 
sciously supposing all country homes alike, and we con- 
fess that we have been thinking of our own. Without 
any perhaps at all, he was now “ walking the cold and 
starless road of death.” No more birds would wake 
him to gladness in the morning, no more musical waters 
sing him to slumber at nightfall! The spring-time had 
come; the meadows would be yellow and white with 
the butter-cups and daisies, and the forest would be 
sweet with the delicate anemone and woodbine; the 
grass would grow up green and tall and wave in the 
sunshine, and the lark and bob-a-link would fill the air 
with their shrill and happy voices, but not for him! He 
might not hope to walk in the old lane under the willow- 
trees again, nor again to sit with his little feet gleaming in 
the brooklet while the ripples flashed over them. But if 
he might not look on all those things again with his 
dimming eyes, or hear all those sounds again with his 
heavy ears, or feel all those glad throbs again with his 
young but hushing heart, it would still be pleasant, beau- 
tifully pleasant, to sleep the long sleep out there. To 
lie down near the brook-side for the last time, where the 
branches were waving, and the sunshine stole through 
them down into the grass, where the winds were making 
forever the same old music, and the stream was singing 
the same old song! 

It was a bitter thought to die in this hot place, where 
not even the sky is blue, and where the wind is always 
laden with impurities; but to be buried here, to lie 
through long centuries, where this unceasing roar, day 
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and night, shakes the ground and drowns the voices of 
the air and water, or worse than this, to lie in the Pot- 
ter’s Field with innumerable strangers, all in the cold 
companionship of death! this was terrible to the young, 
shrinking heart, which remembered the pleasant church- 
yard in the country, and a shady corner under the large 
old trees, within a stone’s throw of the deep hole in the 
brook, where the large trout used to lie! How all these 
thoughts crowded on him now, and how happy it would 
make him, could he but hope to be carried up the 
church aisle and rest a few minutes under the pulpit, 
and have the solemn service read over him, and then be 
laid to slumber in that still nook, where the earliest 
flowers always bloomed! And then to wake there in 
the morning! 
THE PIE.SHOPS OF LONDON, 

THE penny pie-shops now form one of the charac- 
teristic features of the London trade in comestibles. 
That they are an immense convenience as well as a 
luxury to a very large section of the population, there 
can be no doubt. It might be imagined, at first view, 
that they would naturally seek a cheap locality and a 
low rental. This, however, is by no means the uni- 
versal practice. In some of the chief lines of route 
they are to be found in full operation; and it is rare 
indeed, unless at seasons when the weather is very un- 
favorable, that they are not seen well filled with cus- 
tomers. They abound especially in the immediate 
neighborhood of omnibus and cab stations, and very 
much in the thoroughfares and short-cuts most fre- 
quented by the middle and lower classes. But though 
the window may be of plate-glass, behind which piles of 
the finest fruit, joints and quarters of the best meat, 
a large dish of silver eels, and a portly china bowl 
charged with a liberal heap of minced-meat, with here 
and there a few pies, lie temptingly arranged upon nap- 
kins of snowy whiteness, yet there is not a chair, stool, 
or seat of any kind to be found within. No dallying is 
looked for, nor would it probably be allowed. ‘“ Pay 
for your pie, and go,” seems the order of the day. 
True, you may eat it there, as thousands do; but you 
must eat it standing, and clear of the counter. We have 
more than once witnessed this interesting operation with 
mingled mirth and satisfaction; nay, what do we care? 
take the confession for what it is worth—we have eaten 
our pies—and paid for them, too, no credit being given— 
and are, therefore, in a condition to guarantee the truth 
of what we record. With few exceptions—we include 
ourselves among the number—there are no theoretical 
philosophers among the frequenters of the penny pie- 
shop. The philosophy of bun-eating may be very pro- 
found, and may present, as we think it does, some diffi- 
cult points; but the philosophy of penny-pie-eating is 
absolutely next to nothing. The customer of the pie- 
shop is a man—if he is not a boy—with whom a penny 
is a penny, and a pie is a pie, who, when he has the 
former to spend or the latter to eat, goes through the 
ceremony like one impressed with the settled conviction 
that he has business in hand which it behooves him to 
attend to. Look at him as he stands in the center of the 
floor, erect as a grenadier, turning his busy mouth full 
upon the living tide thet rushes along Holborn! Of 
shame or confusion of face in connection with the envi- 
able position in which he stands he has not the remotest 
conception, and could as soon be brought to comprehend 
the differential calculus as to entertain a thought of it. 


What, we ask, would philosophy do for him? Still 
every customer is not so happily organized, and so bliss- 
fully insensible to the attacks of false shame; and for 
such as are unprepared for the public gaze, or constitu- 
tionally averse from it, a benevolent provision is made 
by a score of old play-bills stuck against the adverse 
wall, or swathing the sacks of flour which stand ready 
for use, and which they may peruse, or affect to peruse, 
in silence, munching their pennyworths the while. The 
main-body of the pie,-eaters are, however, perfectly at 
their ease, and pass the very few minutes necessary for 
the discussion of their purchases in bandying compli- 
ments with three or four good-looking lasses, the very 
incarnations of good-temper and cleanly tidiness, who 
from morn to night are as busy as bees in extricating the 
pies from their metallic molds, as they are demanded by 
the customers. These assistants lead no lazy life, but 
they are without exception plump and healthy looking, 
and would seem, if we are to believe the report of an 
employer, to have an astonishing tendency to the parish 
church of the district in which they officiate, our inform- 
ant having been bereaved of three by marriage in the 
short space of six months. Relays are necessary in most 
establishments on the main routes, as the shops are open 
all night long, seldom closing much before three in the 
morning when situated in the neighborhood of a theater 
oracab-stand. Of the amount of business done in the 
course of a year it is not easy to form an estimate. 
Some pie-houses are known to consume as much flour 
as a neighboring baker standing in the same track. The 
baker makes ninety quartern loaves from the sack of 
flour, and could hardly make a living upon less than 
a dozen sacks a week; but as the proportion borne by 
the crust of a penny-pie to a quartern loaf is a mystery 
which we have not yet succeeded in penetrating, we are 
wanting in the elements of an exact calculation. 

The establishment of these shops has by degrees pro- 
digiously increased the number of pie-eaters and the 
consumption of pies. Thousands and tens of thousands 
who would decline the handling of a scalding hot mor- 
sel in the public street, will yet steal to the corner of a 
shop, and in front of an old play-bill, delicately dandling 
the tit-bit on their finger-tips till it cools to the precise 
temperature at which it is so delicious to swallow— 
“snatch a fearful joy.” The tradesman, too, in the 
immediate vicinity, soon learns to appreciate the pro- 
pinquity of the pie-shop, in the addition it furnishes to a 
cold dinner, and for half the sum it would cost him if 
prepared in his own kitchen. Many a time and oft have 
we dropped in, upon the strength of a general invita- 
tion, at the dinner-table of an indulgent bibliopole, and 
recognized the undeniable pates of ‘‘over the way” 
following upon the heels of a cold sirloin. With arti- 
sans out of work, and with town-travelers of small 
trade, the pie-shop is a halting-place, its productions 
presenting a cheap substitute for a dinner. Few pur- 
chases are made before twelve o'clock in the day; in fact 
the shutters are rarely pulled down much before eleven; 
yet even then business is carried on for nearly twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. About noon the current of 
custom sets in, and all hands are busy till four or five 
o'clock, after which there is a pause, or rather a relaxa- 
tion, till evening, when the various bands of operatives, 
as they are successively released from work, again renew 
the tide. As these disappear, the numberless nightly ex- 
hibitions, lecture-rooms, mechanics’ institutes, concerts, 
th s, and c , pour forth their motley hordes, of 
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whom a large and hungry section find their way to the 
pie-house as the only available resource—the public- 
houses being shut up for the night, and the lobster- 
rooms, oyster saloons, “shades,” ‘coal-holes,” and 
‘“cider-cellars,” too expensive for the means of the 
multitude. After these come the cab-drivers, who, hav- 
ing conveyed to their homes the more moneyed classes 
of sight-seers and playgoers, return to their stands in the 
vicinity of the shop, and now consider that they may 
conscientiously indulge in a refreshment of eel-pies, 
winding up with a couple of “ fruiters,” to the amount 
at least of the sum of which they may have been able to 
cheat their fares. 

Throughout the summer months the pie-trade flour- 
ishes with unabated vigor. Each successive fruit, as it 
ripens and comes to market, adds a fresh impetus to the 
traffic. As autumn waxes, every week supplies a new 
attraction and a delicious variety; as it wanes into win- 
ter, a good store of apples are laid up for future use; 
and so soon as Jack Frost sets his cold toes upon the 
pavement, the delicate odor of mince-meat assails the 
passer-by, and reminds him that Christmas is coming, 
and the pieman is ready for him. It is only in the 
early spring that the pie-shop is under a temporary 
cloud. The apples of the past year are well-nigh gone, 
and the few that remain have lost their succulence, and 
are dry and flavorless. Attempts are made with rhubarb 
to combat the depression of business; but success in this 
matter is very partial—the generality of consumers be- 
ing impressed with the popular notion that rhubarb is 
physic, and that physic is not fruit. But relief is at 
hand: the showers and sunshine of May bring the 
gooseberry to market, pies resume their importance, 
and the pieman, backed by an inexhaustible store of a 
fruit grateful to every English palate, commences the 
campaign with renewed energy, and bids defiance for 
the rest of the year to the mutations of fortune. 

LIFE ABOUT US, 

THERE is no age like the present. To-day! What 
time so like to this? It is an age of warm faith in the 
promises of future glory; and though memory hath 
garnished her secret chambers with many a sad picture 
and history of the past, yet the age is hopeful. The 
dark clouds are moving off; already are patches of the 
blue sky to be seen; and the bright warm sun-rays 
are threading their way through the scattering cloud- 
lets. While we note our own as an age of faith, may 
we not say for it, it is also an age of earnest action, 
of honest manly work? While it is called to-day are 
the workers for humanity laboring with whole heart and 
soul, knowing that “the night cometh when no man can 
work,” that in due time they shall reap if they faint not. 

*¢ Our cares are all to-day; our joys are all to-day; 

And in one little word, our life, what is it, but to-day?” 

What is the past to us? About it there has been 
thrown a halo of false glory, which has too often de- 
ceived us. ‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” not only of natural scenery, but also of moral and 
spiritual objects. It makes the rough places smooth, 
and the crooked it causes to appear straight; the valleys 
seem exalted, and the hills brought low; things repul- 
sive in themselves are beautified, or have at least their 
deformity softened down; what is little and mean we 
see not, only the great and the majestic do we behold. 
So is it with all things that are afar off. We see not 
the littleness, the petty tyrannies, the dark-deformed 





oppression of the past ‘‘ golden ages;” yet did they then 
exist, so surely as the men of those days were fashioned 
like as we are. 

Yes, in those past ages, where too many are prone to 
fix their tents, as in a land flowing with milk and honey, 
dreaming fondly that they have come toa country where 
the fields are very green, and the flowers very fair; 
where the skies are very blue, and the sun shines very 
brightly; where by the margin of rivers and babbling 
brooks the trees cast a right pleasant shade; even there 
dwells the untamed lion and all terrible beasts of prey, 
having for their home the jungle and the morass, seek- 
ing whom they may devour, even on the half-cultivated 
and ill-protected lands and homesteads of the trem- 
bling people. Truly, it is time that the world should 
cease to look with admiration upon the days of its child- 
hood. Why seek the beautiful and the true in the far-off 
past alone? Dwell they not around us and within us? 

Yes, the beautiful, the noble, and the good are all 
about us; even on our every-day path, the life which 
is about us lacks not of the goetry which filleth all 
things. How many-phased is this life about us! Here 
may we read tales of high chivalrous devotion, of deep- 
souled, earnest heroism. It, too, has ite tales of true 
and tenderest pathos, its sorrows too deep for utterance, 
its tragedies stern and terrible. Mystery is about it and 
in it. Now you hear a wild exultant shout of jubilance 
and glee, and in a moment a prolonged and agonizing 
wail of most tragic sorrow. You see the bright beam- 
ing face, covering perchance the gnawed and cankered 
heart. There is the seemingly sad, staid countenance, 
hiding, it may be, a soul full of secret, hypocritical glad- 
ness. And all about you, you see a dread struggle and 
battle of life—some combatants with closed lips, and 
firm, unblenching eye; others, with trembling aspect, 
giving vent to oft-repeated sighs and groans. O, the 
mystery of the burd€n of life! We pace our busy, 
crowded streets, our thoughts the while winging their 
way through old historic lands, and scenes, and ages, 
recking not of the sad sorrow which is eating away the 
heart of the maiden who has just passed us, spite of 
her heroic struggles to forget the cause of all her misery; 
nor of the soul-conflicts of that young man, as he nightly 
tosses on his restless pillow, in vain endeavoring to solve 
the mystery that surrounds,him; nor of the desolateness 
of that old man who has just buried the last friend of his 
youth, and whose sorrows heavily press upon his bowed 
head. And how we miss the gladness which abounds 
in the world, spite of sin and sorrow, when we trans- 
port our thoughts to some far distant clime and age! 
Beautiful nature is every-where present, and that to 
make us glad. All pleasant sights and sounds will greet 
our eyes and ears if we will but open them and attend. 
The bright, happy faces of friends are ever ready to 
smile upon us. Children—often so like dew-drops on 
the flower of life, soon dried up by the scorching sun— 
these with their innocent, gay prattle we may have for 
our companions. Then there is the frolicsomeness of 
youth, and the harmonies struck out by the meeting of 
two fair souls who decide evermore to sing in concert; 
and those gay hearts, who bear every thing cheerily, 
having a merry laugh and witty jest at life’s petty ills, 
yet withal full of genial seriousness; and the gentle, 
loving ones, ever ready to soothe the sorrowful, and 
relieve the weary and overburdened: these and num- 
berless other sources of joy and gladness we miss when 
we neglect to read the book of life about us. 
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MATERNAL BEREAVEMENT. 

No one feels the death of a child as a mother feels 
it. The father can not realize it thus. True, there is a 
vacancy in his home and a heaviness in his heart. 
There is a chain of association that at set times comes 
round with its broken link; there.are memories of 
endearment, a keen sense of loss, a weeping over 
crushed hopes, and a pain of wounded affection. But 
the mother feels that one has been taken away who was 
still closer to her heart. Hers has been the office of 
constant ministration. Every gradation of feature de- 
veloped before her eyes; she detected every new gleam 
of infant intelligence; she heard the first utterance of 
every stammering word ; she was the refuge of its fears, 
the supply of its wants; and every task of affection wove 
a new link, and made dear to her its object. And when 
her child dies, a portion of her own life as it were dies 
with it. How can she give her darling up, with all 
these loving memories, these fond associations? The 
timid hands that have so often taken hers in trust and 
love, how can she foldgthem on its sinless breast, and 
surrender them to the cold clasp of DEATH? The feet 
whose wanderings she has watched so narrowly, how 
can she see them straightened to go down into the dark 
valley? The head that she has pressed to her lips and 
bosom, that she has watched in peaceful slumber and 
in burning sickness, a hair of which she could not see 
harmed, O, how can she consign it to the dark chamber 
of the grave? It was a gleam of sunshine and a voice 
of perpetual gladness in her home; she had learned 
from it blessed lessons of simplicity, sincerity, purity, 
faith; it had unsealed within her a gushing, never- 
ebbing tide of affection; when suddenly it was taken 
away, and that home is left dark and silent; and to the 
vain and heart-rending aspiration, “Shall that dear 
child never return again?” there breaks, in response 
through the cold gray silence, “* Nevermore—O, never- 
more!’ The heart is like a forsaken mansion, and that 
word goes echoing through its desolate chambers. And 
yet, fond mother!—“ time brings such wondrous eas- 
ing ”’—thou wilt in after years look back, with a not un- 
pleasing sadness, even upon this scene of grief: 

*¢ Thoul’t say, ‘ My first-born blessing, 
It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to go; 
And yet for thee I know 
’T was better io depart. 


Gop took thee in HIS mercy, 
A lamb, untasked, untried; 
He fought the fight for thee; 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified. 
I look around, and see 
The evil ways of men; 
And, O, beloved child, 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 
The little hands that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that pressed, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast?’ ” 


And in this spirit, and with this faith, the affections of 
that bereaved mother will “‘reach out after her little 
one; follow it into the unseen and spiritual world, 
which will become a great and vivid reality to her. 
Its atmosphere will be around her; cords of affection 





will draw her toward it, the face of her departed one 
will look out from it;’’ and she will evermore think of 
her child as ‘‘ not lost, but gone before.” 
MUSIC EVERY-WHERE, 
BY LAURA L. REESE. 
THERE’s music in the rippling rill, 
There’s music in the breeze; 
There’s music in the wild north wind 
That waves the forest-trees! 
There’s music in the flowers, 
How'er so wild they spring; 
They are the works of God's own hand, 
And they his wisdom sing. 
There’s music in the planets 
That God has so ordained, 
To move within their proper spheres, 
His mighty hand has fram’d. 
There’s music in the ocean— 
A path for wealth or fame; 
It moans for those who shroudless lie 
Beneath the wide blue main. 
There’s music in the little stars, 
That shed their beams abroad; 
They sing of Him who placed them there— 
Their sovereign, King, and Lord. 
There's music in the human voice, 
When tun’d to sacred love; 
There’s music in the sound of prayer— 
It’s echo’s heard above. 


THE SOLEMNITY OF LIFE. 

WE see not in this life the end of human actions, 
Their influence never dies. In ever-widening circles it 
reaches beyond the grave. ‘The ball once in motion, 
rolls on and on down the steeps of eternity forever. 
The train is laid in time, the explosion is in eternity.” 
We talk much of the solemnity of dying. With hushed 
voice and almost pulseless heart, we gaze upon the pallid 
cheek, the quivering lip, and heaving bosom of a dying 
friend. It is a solemn scene. But let us think more 
about the solemnity of living. Death removes us from 
this to an eternal world. Time determines what shall 
be our condition in.that world. ‘Every morning as we 
go forth to act, we lay the molding hand upon our des- 
tiny, and every evening when we have done, we have 
left a deathless impress upon our character.” ‘ We 
touch not a wire but vibrates in eternity. Not a voice 
but reports at the throne of God.’ Our characters will 
attend us through eternity. If good, they will follow us 
like friendly angels through our lives, shed light in our 
graves, and illuminate our immortality. If bad, they 
must accompany us in life, haunt us in death, and tor- 
ment us in eternity. Let youth especially “think of 
these things,” and regulate their conduct accordingly ; 
let every one remember, that in this world, where char- 
acter is in its formation-state, it is a serious thing to think, 
to speak, to act. 

THE PECULIAR EGOTIST. 

IT frequently happens that a man of wealth complains 
of his poverty in order to extort your praise. It hap- 
pens, also, with some persons who have a handsome 
face or a fine form to speak of their homeliness. The 
most perfect way in which to settle the folly of such 
egotists is to believe exactly what they say, and commis- 
erate the deplorable condition into which they have 
fallen. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

LicuT 1n Dark Paces; or, Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Middle Ages. From the German of the late Augustus 
Neander, First Professor of Theology in the Royal University 
of Berlin. New York: Lane & Scott. 1851.—This is a duo- 
decimo volame of three hundred and forty-four pages, whose 
object is the presentation of the most striking facts in Church 
history for the general edification of Christians. The work is 
gotten up in remarkably fine style, and the matter, we doubt 
not, is of the most valuable and interesting character. It isa 
book such as will prove a true companion to the Christian. 


PaLestTine: Its Geography and Bible History. With Twenty 
Lithographic Maps. By F. G. Hibbard. New York: Lane & 
Scott. 1851.—Mr. Hibbard is a member of the East Genesee 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is highly 
esteemed for the accuracy of his Biblical knowledge. The 
present volume is a most valuable contribution, specially to 
our Sabbath school literature. No superintendent or Sabbath 
school teacher should be without it. 


Tue Star OF THE Wise MEN. By Richard Cheneviz Trench. 
New York: Lane & Scott. 1851.—This little volume, as Dr. 
M’Clintock, in the preface, tells us, is a commentary on the 
second chapter of Matthew; and, while abundant in learning, 
it is very well adapted to general apprehension and use. It is 
divided into fourteen lectures, and abounds in notes explana- 
tory and critical, the sectional division being the work of the 
American editor. 


Sones rrom THE St. LAWRENCE; or, Occasional Poems. 
By Mrs. Marion Albina Bigelow. Lane & Scott: Published for 
the Author. 1851.—Mrs. Bigelow is known so well to the 
readers of the Repository and to numerous other periodicals, 
that we think this little volame must have a very wide circula- 
tion. Nearly one hundred and fifty poems are here presented 
to the public, many of which would do honor to the best 
female poets of our country. 


Tue Course or Creation. By John Anderson, D. D. 
With a Glossary of Scientific Terms. Cincinnati: W. H. 
Moore & Co. 1851.—This work, though written in a some- 
what scientific style, will be prized by the general reader as 
one of the very best of modern geological treatises. It is 
divided into four parts: the first treating of the geology of 
Scotland, the second of the geology of England, the third of 
the geology of France and Switzerland, and the fourth of 
general principles. The book forms an interesting accompani- 
ment of the Footprints of the Creator, by Hugh Miller, of 
whose fame the world is just now almost full, and which 
wil! survive for many a generation to come. The publishers, 
Messrs. Moore & Co., have executed their part with great 
elegance and neatness. It is seldom, indeed, that we see finer 
typography, press-work, and binding. 


Cincinnati IN 1851. By Charles Cist. Cincinnati: Pub- 
lished for the Author, by W. H. Moore & Co.—As a statistician, 
Mr, Cist has no superior in the whole valley of the west. In 
many other respects he has also very few equals. The work be- 
fore us contains an amount of information respecting the men, 
the institutions, the commerce, the manofactures, etc., of the 
Queen City, which challenges perfect amazement. Portraits 
of some of*Cincinnati's distinguished men, engravings of pub- 
lic buildings, and a variety of other plates, add greatly to the 
effect and value of the volume Such is the demand for the 
work, that Mr. Cist has been unable to supply orders. A 
second edition now being worked off, will, however, enable 
each one who desires to possess a copy of this most inter- 
esting and, at the same time, most practical and valuable 
publication. 


METHODIST ALMANAC FOR 1852, a fall supply of which has 
been received at the Western Book Concern, contains, as 
usual, a very large amount of valuable statistical information, 
besides a good number of engravings. With so neat, so fall, 
and so cheap an annual as our Almanac, we should blush to 
know that any of our Church members could go elsewhere to 
supply themselves. 





PERIODICALS. 

THe LONDON QuaRTERLY Review for July has eight arti- 
cles, all of which, if not interesting, are at least profitable and 
instructive. Gardening, Scotland before the Reformation, 
Recent Travelers in North America, Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbino, and the Correspondence of Walpole and Mason, will 
prove acceptable to the general reader. Rubric versus Usage, 
though a long and somewhat prosy paper, has many things of 
very curious import to every minister of the Gospel. 


THe WesTMINSTER REVIEW for July contains ten articles, 
the first of which, entitled, Enfranchisement of Woman, is a 
complimentary review of some resolutions of the American 
Women’s Rights Convention, held last year in different states. 
Electro-Biology, The Industrial Exhibition, and the Royal 
Academy, are well-written pieces. The Creed of Christendom 
is a lengthy and labored attempt to prove that the Bible is not 
the proper guide in matters of religion. The article convinces 
us more than ever that the Westminster is gradually sinking 
into the depths of the most inveterate infidelity. : 


Biackwoop’s EpinsurG MaGaZzine maintains its usual 
high character for literary elegance; and now, that the postage 
on it is reduced from fifteen to three cents per number for any 
distance under five hundred miles, we see not what is to 
hinder an increase of its already very wide circulation among 
American readers. 

THe AMERICAN TEMPERANCE MaGaZIne, edited by S. F. 
Carey, and published by S. Van Dien, New York, is one of the 
neatest and most readable of our monthly exchanges. Each 
number contains a portrait of some distinguished temperance 
champion, with a biography panying, besides a large 
amount of very choice original and selected matter. Two 
dollars per annum. 

Tue Tempvar’s Macazine, J. Wadsworth, Editor, Cincin- 
nati, O., has just entered upon its second voloume with fair 
prospects for the future. Similar in purpose to the Temperance 
Magazine, and under the control of an experienced editor, 
Dr. Wadsworth, we doubt not that, among all intelligent and 
temperate circles, it will prove a most welcome companion. 
One dollar per annum. 

Tue Guipe To Howiness, D. S. King, Editor, Boston, 
comes, as ever, full of the love and breathing all the purity 
of the Gospel of Christ. One dollar a year. Letters contain- 
ing remittances should be addressed to Rev. H. V. Degen. 





CaTaLoGue or THE Wuite WaTER FemMALe COLLEGE anD 
Acapemy, for the Year ending July 30, 1851, exhibits a list 
of one hundred and forty-eight pupils. The Principal, Rev. 
Cyrus Nutt, A. M., has admirable qualifications for the post 
occupied by him, and we rejoice in the success which has 
attended his labors. The cut of the college accompanying the 
Catalogue, and the typography of the Catalogue itself, are 
very finely executed. 


FiusHine Femae Institute, Flushing, Long Island, un- 
der the superintendence of the Rev. W. H, Gilder, is one of 
the most charmingly located female seminaries in the United 
States. Its Board of Instruction is complete, and students 
receive the most thorough moral and literary training. 

Tue Ecwectic, edited by Charles P. Isley and Edwin 
Plummer, Portland, Me., is one of the finest weekly literary 
sheets published in the Union. Two articles in our reprint de- 
partment this month—the Dying Boy and Shall We Meet 
Again—were cut from itscolnmns. The editors are gentlemen 
of fine taste, and deserve a wide patronage from the people. 


Tue New YORKER, published by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, 
N. Y., mentioned in our last number, is two dollars per year 
instead of one. The paper is well worth twice this amount. 
Every agricultorist should take it. 


THE ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENTS of the Medical College of 
Ohio and the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnati have 
been received. An introductory course of Jectures occurs in 
both during the month of October. The lectures proper be- 
gin on the first Monday of November, and continue four 


* months, 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

Tue sweetest, the most clinging affection is often shaken by 
the slightest breath of unkindness, as the delicate rings and 
tendrils of the vine are agitated by the faintest air that blows 
in sommer. An unkind word from one beloved often draws 
blood from many a heart, which would defy the battle-ax of 
hatred, or the keenest edge of vindictive satire. Nay, the 
shade, the gloom of the face familiar and dear, awakens grief 
and pain. These are the little thorns which, though men of 
rough form may make their way through them without feeling 
much, extremely incommode persons of a more refined turn, 
in their journey through life, and make their traveling ex- 
tremely irksome and unpleasant. 

All our hours, from the cradle to the grave, are but a series 
of antagonisms. Hunger, fatigue, sickness, temptation, sin, 
remorse, sorrow—these are the atrong powers with which we 
must wage continual war. Foes beset us from without and 
from within, and make life one long and earnest battle. But 
there are victories to be won on the field more glorious than 
those which crimsoned Marathon and Waterloo. Evil habits 
may be subdued, fiery passions brought under the control of 
principle, temptations resisted, self-denial cheerfally sustained, 
and life itself consecrated to high and holy purposes. Every 
day witnesseth triumphs such as these—yet fame proclaims 
them not. What matters it? In the serene depths of these 
all-conquering spirits, God's peace abides, and harmonies are 
heard, such as the angels make when they welcome the victo- 
rious soul from the conflicts of this, to the raptures of the 
heavenly world. 

A stream of scolding from sun to sun never yet had any 
other effect upon children than to render them wholly re- 
gardiess of what is said to them. If you wish to make your 
child troubl » scold them occasionally. If you wish 
to make them bad, scold them a little louder and more fre- 
quently, If you wish to ruin them, and have relinquished all 
hopes of conquering them, scold continuaily, and you will be 
sure to gain your object. 

In the evening, when your children have prayed for pardon 





and peace, endeavor to infuse the spirit of that beautiful ex- 
pression of the Psalmist, **I will both lay me down in peace 
and sleep; for thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety.” 
At no time is the influence of a mother more valuable than 
when her children are retiring to rest. 

It was a saying of Paley, that he who is nota fool half the 


time is a fool all the time. Robert Hall, who held a similar 
opinion, on being reproached by a very dull preacher, with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ How can a man who preaches like you talk in 
so trifling a manner?” replied, ‘* There, brother, is the differ- 
ence between us; you talk your nonsense in the pulpit, I talk 
mine ont of it.” 

The real object of education is to give children resources 
that will endure as long as life endures; habits that time will 
ameliorate, not destroy; occupations that will render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified 
and useful, and death less terrible. 

With half the pains people take to hide their faults they 
might core them. To make themselves, some people spend 
hundreds a month for fine clothes. Ten shillings laid out in 
books would have covered their ignorance twice as thick. 

True Christianity thinketh no evil, is not suspicious or un- 
charitable, and never passes with the priest and the scribe on 
the other side. But like the sun in its meridian, it unvails 
itself to all alike, and bids the whole world “be glad for him.” 

There must be something against nature in solitude—some- 
thing foreign to the moral sense. The proof is, that however 
delicious it may be to us, we do not like tovbe seen or known 
as votaries of it. 

According to a parliamentary return, just made, it appears 
that the Bishop of Durham’s income for the last year was 
£39,619 &s. 7d. 

From an estimate of the number of drunkards in England 
and Wales, it appears that the number of males is 53,583, and 
females 11,223, making a total of 64,806; which gives one 
drunkard to every 74 of the male popniation, and one to 
every 434 of the female. 





The muscles of the human jaw produce a power equal to 
four hundred and thirty-four pounds. 

The human skin is covered with pores so minute that a 
grain of sand will conceal multitudes of them. 

That which appears to us as particles of dast on the wings 
of a butterfly are beautiful and well-arranged little feathers, 

Though we travel the world over, to find the beautiful, we 
most carry it with us, or we find it not, 

Gratitude is the music of the heart, when its chords are 
swept by the breeze of kindness. 

All that we see of the universe is a spot imperceptibly small 
in the ample bosom of natare. 

The philosophy of a th d years has not explored the 
bers and of the soul. 

Some thoughts always find us young, and keep us so. 
a thought is the love of the universal and eternal beauty. 

Our globe, seen by God, is a transparent Jaw, not a mass of 
facts. 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued by 
the insatiable demand of harmony in man. 

Life is a morsel of frankincense, burning in the hall of 
eternity. 

The faculty of genius is the power of lighting its own fire. 

We never can be deathless till we die. It is the dead win 
battles. 

Beauty is the flowering of virtue. 

Learning only renders a want of common sense the more 
conspicuous. 

Common sense is an instinct shared equally by the wise and 
the ignorant man. 

Most of our resolutions are but bribes, furnished by our com- 
mon adversary, to lull conscience asleep for the present. 

If we do not wish to pass for any thing better than we are, 
we shall be invulnerable to the shafts of envy and slander. P 

We carry our neighbor’s crimes in sight, and throw our own 
over our shoulders. 

The earth, with its scarred face, is the symbol of the past; 
the air and heaven, of futority. 

Happiness only begins when wishes end, and he who hankers 
after more enjoys nothing. 

Glory is so enchanting, that we love whatever we associate 
with it, even though it be death. 

The restless spirit argues; the peaceful mind judges; the 
strong arm may load the scales; but only the quiet hand can 
hold the balance. 

Misery leads to despair; aggrandizement to presumption, 

The ascents of honor, however steep, never appear inac- 
cessible. 

The throne of science may be founded in cities, the resorts 
of manhood; but the shrine of the muses is in the valley of 
our childhood. 

A man of.en regrets that he did speak on certain occasions; 
very seldom that he did not speak. 

Right is a dull weapon, unless skill and good sense wield it. 

Being positive in judgment to-day is no proof that we shall 
not be of a different opinion to-morrow. 

It is idle to talk of drowning care; we do but sharpen the 
sting of the scorpion we carry within us. 

He who troubles himself more than he needs grieves also 
more than is necessary, for the same weakness that pakes him 
anticipate his misery makes him enlarge it too. 

There are many things that are thorns to our hopes till we 
have attained them, and envenomed arrows to our hearts 
when we have. 

Almost every man wastes part of his life in attempts to dis- 
play qualities which he does not possess, and to gain applause 
which he can not keep. 

Many a man saves his life by not fearing to lose it, and 
many a man loses his life by being over anxious to save it. 

The powers of the mind, when they are unbound and ex- 
panded by the sunshine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate 
into follies than bl into good 

No man, for any considerable period, can wear one face to 
himself and another to the multitude, without finally getting 
bewildered as to which may be the truer. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Once more, indulgent reader, we offer you our gatherings of 
the month, hoping that the perusal of them may not only please 
you, but do you good. 

We are reminded, as we sit down to write, that the season 
now closing has been a season of some sickness in the western 
states. The cholera, that mysterious scourge, has not been as 
prevalent as for the two years past, but, where it has prevailed, 
it has been more generally fatal. While this appalling epi- 
demic, however, seems to be decreasing, there has been a 
marked increase of other maladies, during the past summer, 
in very extensive sections of the west. On returning, several 
months ago, from our customary summer rambles, we were told 
that there had been a great mortality in Cincinnati, but it was 
very promptly added, as if by way of consolation, that the 
deaths had been mostly among children! 

Such is the general sentiment; but, alas! there is to us 
scarcely any thing so melancholy as the death of a little child. 
When the old man dies, we feel that he has run his race, and 
is now gathered to his reward at the propertime. Even when 
the man in middle life is taken off, unless there are circum- 
stances peculiarly afflicting, we derive a degree of consolation 
from the fact, that he has lived to do something; and some- 
times we see, or think we see, that it was best for him and for 
others, all things considered, at that time to go. We never 
feel so, however, in witnessing the death of one of those little 
beings of promise, who has not had the ordinary opportunities 
and enjoyments of life. We have always thought, and we 
now think, that it is a privilege to live on earth. We believe it 
will be so considered by those who finally make their entrance 
into a better world. The ripe old men, who dies and goes to 
heaven, will carry with him a tl liections, that will 
forever be agreeable and pleasant memories to his soul. He 
will look back upon the joys and sorrows of his earthly state, 
filled with peculiar satisfaction at the remembrance of his 
better deeds, and thankful that the mercy of the eternal God 
was so abundant as to contain a pardon for his sins. Then his 
home and his fireside, his family and his friends, his plans and 
undertakings, and the entire course and current of his life, he 
will run over, from time to time, as is the manner and the joy 
of men. It will be a pleasure, too, we think, to remember the 
seasons and the scenery of earth. As to a beautiful dream, 
that he would never have fade away, he will tax his recollec- 
tion to call up the visions of things gone before—the sweet 
daylight of earth—the soft green world covered with its wilder- 
ness of bloom—the rocks, the rivers, and the rolling seas—the 
pure blue sky fretted with golden-tinted clouds—the deep 
firmament of night, when the silver moon walks in her majesty 
through her ethereal halls, with the stars of eternity lamping 
her pathway, like lights suspended in a palace—the changes of 
the varied year—summer with its bounteous promise, autumn 
with its golden harvests, winter and its snow-sheets spread out 
so kindly to keep the vegetable world warm, and spring, the 
gay child of winter, the ever-laughing, ever-buoyant, ever- 
welcome spring, that lifis his light scepter to the heavens, and 
calls back the bloom and beauty of the world—all these scenes 
will rise as memories with those who have lived to see them; 
and we think they will add something of resemblance, of con- 
trast, or of variety at least to the joys of the better land. 

But the little child that dies knows nothing of these things; 
and when they are talked cf in heaven, he will hear of them as 
a blind man hears the seeing talk of rainbows. It would have 
been better for the little one, we think, to have lived and had 
all this experience for himself, unless it is true, that life is no 
blessing in itself. But this can not be; forif life is not a bless- 
ing, it certainly must be acurse. A blessing it is, most truly, 
and such is the teaching both of nature and of revelation; and 
it is for this reason that we look, as we have said, with deep 
melancholy upon the death and burial of achild. He has lost 
nearly all of the present world. He has never become con- 
scious of his earthly being. He will have no recollection, 
probably, of any thing below, because nothing here, so far as 
we can see, ever made any i pression on his mind. 
How far God may, or can, make up this loss is a mere specu- 
lation, of which no one can say a word. 











Not only, however, has the child lost the world, but the 
world has lost the child. Who knows what sort of a being it 
was that opened his eyes for a few days upon us, and then 
closed them up in death? Who knows that we do not every 
summer, every season, in the untimely deaths of infants, lose 
the brightest and the best, that ever visited this earth? Who 
knows that a Newton in science, or a Locke in philosophy, or 
a Howard in benevolence, or a Wesley in religion, does not 
perish io the world in many a case, that, on the record, stands 
as the death of ‘only a little child?” Ay, it was only a little 
child; but the good and the great of earth, nay, the best that 
ever lived, were once as little and as weak. Had Newton 
died of that infant fit, of which his biographer has spoken, or had 
Wesley perished in the flames of Epworth, in either instance 
it would have been the death of “‘ only a little child!” There 
isa » an bl » in this expression, that 
always repels me from the one employing it. When a late 
frost in spring blasts a portion of the promised fruit, or when 
some disease sweeps off an unusual number of our herds and 
flocks, the whole land is ready to mourn the universal loss; but 
when a crop of immortal men is taken off, when half a gen- 
eration of the noblest of God’s creatures is removed by one 
fell sweep, we console ourselves with the stupid and brutelike 
remark, that the mortality has been only among children! 
Ay, they were only children; but, reader, we have seen.the 
time, when we have walked the damp fields at midnight, with 
our mouth uplifted toward the ear of God, pouring out strong 
cries and tears, and offering to our Maker to be a beggar, a 
wanderer, a slave, any thing, if he would spare the life of our 
suffering and dying child. Never make the observation, reader, 
to a parent, who has met with such a loss, when one of these 
little ones has been taken away, that it was ‘only a little 
child;” for he will be astonished with your stupidity, or shocked 
with your unnatural and unfeeling heart! 

We must now turn to other subjects. Onur 1 must 
make up their own minds respecting our October plates. Onur 
correspondents will be so kind as to have all manner of pa- 
tience with us. We are trying to do our best. Onur absence 
has occasioned some delay in answering private letters; but we 
will endeavor to bring all things up at the soonest time. We 
shall be more explicit next month. 

We learned, on returning home, that our excellent politico- 
Greek critics had been buzzing in our absence. We have 
read nothing of their late lucubrations; but when we lanced 
them, “each and severally,” a few months agone, with a smali 
editorial pin, we expected they would buzz. They are very 
much “ pestered,” we hear, to find themselves ridiculed by a 
certain Universalist paper of this city. When men make 
themselves ridiculous, they must expect to get laughed at; but 
if they would relish the fun made of them any better, if coming 
from an orthodox pen, they may read the following from the 
District Expositor, a very able sheet, edited and published by 
no less a man than Professor Dial, a stanch Methodist of the 
‘old-fashioned ” sort: «¢ THe Lapies’ Reposrrory.—The May 
number is on our table. We can say nothing more in com- 
mendation of this work than we have said, except that its 
worth is still becoming greater. Its mechanical execution is 
unsurpassed, and its editorial the same. In the March number 
the editor, in noticing a new Greek Dictionary of the New 
Testament, made some remarks on the importance of a knowl- 
edge of the Greek language to every minister of the Gospel. 
Two of the ‘brethren’ came down upon the Doctor, through 
the Western Christian Advocate, as if about to annihilate 
him. The Doctor’s reply, without the least'effort to manifest 
superiority, makes it most palpable that he is playing with 
Lilliputs. They have learned a lesson they will not soon 
forget!” How conld you say so, brother of the quill? We 
don’t believe a word of it! 

The article in a former number, entitled Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, -was from the pen of the editor of this work, but 
another name was attached to it by a very innocent mistake. 

Dr. Olin, the beloved President of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., died, at his resid ,on 8 day morn- 
ing, August 16th, The tears of the Church bewail his depart- 
ure. Who can fill his place? 























SYLVAN ELEGY. 


BY FERDINAND. 


Wiruarn this leafy woodland dim, 
When Nature robes in bloom the year, 
Love kneels to kiss the turf of him 
Whose gentle harp is buried here, 


For him no more the stars so red 

Shall grace the dreamy lawns of heaven; 
For him no more the roses shed 

Their fragrance on the breeze of even; 


But musing streams shall steal along 
In sorrow o’er the velvet sward, 

And lisp a sad and tender song 
Above the pillow of the bard. 


Oft, when the sober twilight fades, 
And Luna rolls her silver wave, 

The nightingale shall seek these shades, 
To pour its anthem o’er his grave: 


Here, when the dewy night retires, 
The sylvan sisterhood repair, 

And softly touch their dulcet lyres, 
While calm enchantment fills the air. 


Each starry eve shall him recall— 
Each fragrant bud of earliest bloom; 

And memory’s feeling tear shall fall 
Upon the woodland poet’s tomb. 
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MY HOME BEYOND THE SKY. 


BY H. T. BEYERLE. 


Music by F. Werner, Steinbrecher, 
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MY HOME BEYOND THE SK Y.—conrtinvep. 
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